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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 
The Island’s new premier: a 


n April 21, election day on Prince 
Edward Island, I happened to be 
flying from Halifax to Charlotte- 
town. Most of the passengers were Island- 
ers, and everybody was wondering the 
same thing. 

**Il’ve heard 20 Liberals, 12 Tories,’ 
the flight attendant said. ‘‘But I don’t 
dare announce it in case it’s wrong’’ There 
was a buzz through the plane. ‘‘I thought 
you were all Tories over there?’ she added. 

*“We were — until yesterday,’ said 
someone nearby. In Charlottetown, an 
airport taxi driver confirmed that it was 
all over, adding ‘‘I’m glad Mr. Ghiz did 
it?’ 

We stopped at the Charlottetown 
Hotel to let one of the passengers off. 
There was a truck with an uplink to a 
satellite, and bright television lights il- 
luminating the entrance. People were 
streaming in. 

On to the Prince Edward Hilton/Sher- 
aton hotel where the doors to the ballroom 
were open. I took a look inside. There 
were lots of people around, but the room 
was far from full. Jim Lee was in the mid- 
dle of making his speech, thanking his 
campaign workers and the voters. 

decided I should see what was hap- 
pening at the Liberal victory party at the 
Charlottetown Hotel. It was quite an 
event. The lobby of the hotel was a crush 
of people. It must have taken a good ten 
minutes to squeeze in through the door. 
The banter was extremely cheerful. 

The celebrating Islanders were mak- 
ing an unusual kind of political history 
that night. Not the transition from Tory 
to Liberal — that’s happened before — 
but rather the broadening of political life 
in the region — and in Canada — which 
Joe Ghiz’s victory represents. 

Who would have predicted that it 
would be P.E.I. who would elect the first 
Canadian premier of non-European 
background? Not the authors of the text- 
books that talk about the conservative 
tradition of politics in this part of Canada, 
who promote myths about how voting 
patterns are inherited just like eye color, 
and who claim that patronage (unknown 
elsewhere in Canada, of course) is a ma- 
jor factor in politics here. 

Political life in Canada has been slow 
to make room for people of all back- 
grounds. Women remain under- 
represented among the candidates the par- 
ties put forward and the politicians elected 
to office. People of so-called minority 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds are too. 

You don’t have to be a Liberal to ap- 
plaud the fact that, when Islanders decid- 
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special victory for all of us 


0 


ed it was time for a change of government, 
they were also deciding that they wanted 
to take a major step forward in opening 
up the political life of the region and the 
country to involve all Canadians. Island- 
ers have helped underline the fact that all 
of us, no matter what our ethnic heritage, 
have a place in the political life of our 
region and our country. 

The election was a victory for P.E.I.’s 
Liberals, and they deserve congratula- 
tions. But it was also a victory for all of 
us, no matter what our political 
preference: another step in realizing our 
ideals of democracy and full participa- 
tion in political life by Canadians of all 
backgrounds. 


Some brief notes on what’s happen- 
ing at Insight: 
e Readers in Nova Scotia and P.E.I. will 
know that we’re in the middle of a major 
television advertising campaign in those 
provinces, running until mid-June. We’re 
inviting people to subscribe, and we’ve 
installed a special 24-hour toll-free 
telephone number (1-800-565-1144) to ac- 
cept orders. If you’re not already a 
subscriber, take advantage of the TV of- 
fer and put yourself on our mailing list. 
e We’re also doing a special mailing this 
spring to more than 20,000 households 
in the region, most of them former 
subscribers whose names and addresses 
have been retained by our computer 
system. If you should happen to get one 
of these mailings and you already 
subscribe, pass it on to a friend or relative 
who might enjoy /nsight. Better yet, use 
it to order gift subscriptions. 
e Lots of people have commented on my 
column a couple of months ago asking 
you to write me with your ideas about the 
Maritime identity. We’ve already received 
some very intriguing responses, but we 
need more. Put your thoughts on paper 
and let me know what you think is unique 
about Maritimers. We’ll publish a com- 
pendium later in the year. 
e Many thanks to all the readers who have 
taken the time to fill out the one-page 
reader surveys we’ve run in the last three 
issues on cars, business purchases and 
similar topics. The surveys are used by 
our advertising staff to show potential 
advertisers what our readers are interested 
in. Advertisers are particularly impressed 
by how many J/nsight readers are wil- 
ling to take the time to fill out the survey 
forms, and to go to the trouble of mail- 
ing them to us. We appreciate your help. 


— James Lorimer 
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Van Lines 


Call The Maritimes #1 Mover 


HOYT’S 


“Moving Maritimers across the hall 
or across the continent for 
four generations.” 


Canadian Brass: Fred Mills, Ronald Rom: trumpets, Martin Hackleman, french horn, Eugene Watts, trombone, Charles Daellenbach, tuba. 


Only one frequent flyer programme 
offers us all the sun in the world 


AeroPlan. 

CHUCK: After fifteen years of touring, we finally figured out why we’re always cold. 
GENE: Winter is the concert season... all over the world. 

FRED: That's why our manager makes us follow the snows. 

RON: — And the monsoons. 

MARTY: You mean the Far East, don’t you Ron? 

CHUCK: We fly all over the U.S. and Europe too! 

FRED: Don’t forget Canada. 

GENE: Who can forget Canada? 

BRASS: (SINGING IN UNISON) Oh, Canada. 

CHUCK: Every time we tour, we rack up miles with AeroPlan. 

MARTY: So we keep playing concerts and let the miles accumulate. 

FRED: Why don’t we fly to Jamaica and catch some sun? 

RON: Jah mon. Dig de Reggae roots. Cle) 
GENE: And leave our manager behind?! 


BRASS: (IN UNISON) AeroPlan. We love it! AIR CANADA 


EXPO 
OB ecrir AIRLINE PA) aie CANADA'S 50th ANNIVERSARY 
MEMBER OF ALLIANCE OF CANADIAN TRAVEL ASSOCIATIONS 


More on harness racing 
I really enjoyed your cover story on 
harness racing (April ’86) but I would like 
to suggest that Pat Connolly check his 
facts on the following two items: I believe 
that Fresh Yankee cost Duncan Mac- 
Donald $900 rather than $7,000; to the 
best of my knowledge Overbrooks Sir 
John raced at Champion Raceway, 
Dieppe, N.B., rather than Charlottetown 
Driving Park. It is very encouraging to 
see a sport such as harness racing get the 
media coverage that it deserves. I hope 
that you will continue to carry other 
stories on harness racing in the Maritimes. 
Eldon Jamieson 
Charlottetown 


Justice for blacks 

In the April issue, the question was 
asked: ‘‘Are minorities, particularly 
blacks, getting a fair deal before the 
courts?’’ in the article, A black man’s 
death puts white man’s justice on trial. 
As a black person I would have to answer, 
NO! The search for justice by black peo- 
ple is a most difficult undertaking when 
it is not a futile venture entirely. Many 
have died for merely trying to seek an au- 
dience with the blinded lady, while others 
have committed the most horrendous 
crimes against humanity supposedly in 
defence of her honor. . . the black people 
of Nova Scotia (and Canada) are besieg- 
ed with injustice. Any person whose sense 
of honesty is relatively intact will find no 
difficulty in admitting that this is true. 
Our people are not privy to the same con- 
siderations which are granted to other 
elements in this society; black people have 
never been given due process; black 
children are forced to consume great 
doses of subtle and/or overt racist pro- 
paganda in institutions of learning under 
the guise that they are being taught ‘‘the 
true way’’ but at the same time they and 
their people are effectively cut from every 
second line of the history of mankind; 
governments ignore black communities 
until it’s in government’s interest to pay 
attention; courts of law consistently 
reflect the bigotry and prejudice which 
weave through the thinking of those per- 
sons who have been called to be the ‘‘ser- 
vants of justice?’ And still, despite all this, 
black people will be maligned as ingrates 
who demand too much and don’t know 

how well off they are. 
Raymond Sheppard 
: Halifax 


More on justice: trust the courts 

I am rather disappointed that Atlan- 
tic Insight did not report both sides of the 
Jeffrey Mullen, Graham Jarvis issue, A 
black man’s death puts white man’s 
Justice on trial, (April, ’86). I personally 
attended the trial from jury selection to 
verdict, and I saw no racial prejudice from 
anyone involved in the matter. I have lived 
in Digby for the past 20 years and this 


racial bias sob story must end soon!!! The 
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FEEDBACK 


days of the Klu Klux Klan and the big 
white racial bogey monster, at least in 
Digby County, are gone. Comparing 
Digby to the American South at the time 
of Martin Luther King Jr. is ridiculous 
bordering on insane. The whole racial in- 
equality nonsense has been and continues 
to be a social crutch for both blacks and 
whites. For those in and around Digby 
who believe that the rest of us owe them 
something, it’s a sad situation in nearby 
Weymouth. On one hand we want “‘jus- 
tice for Jarvis’’ and on the other hand a 
‘‘massacre for Mullen,’ If we cannot 
place our trust in the courts to do their 
jobs, who can we trust? We must realize 
that chanting songs of revenge through 
the streets of Digby County is not the way 
to justice. 
M.A. Griffiths 
Digby, N.S. 


Remembering circus trains 
I was pleased to see your April ’86 
Folks item on James O’Neill’s circus 
models. I was wondering, however, about 
the statement: ‘‘The last Maritime ap- 
pearance of the railroad circus was in 
1938.’ I recall seeing a circus train 
unloading here in Woodstock around 
1950 or ’51. Hopefully Mr. O’ Neill will 
continue to show his hobby to all who ap- 

preciate a colorful past. 

David W. Hanson 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Tools of the Kremlin 

Canada is one of the lowest con- 
tributors to the defence of the free world 
yet people like C.G. Gifford and his 
“tools of the Kremlin’’ protest at the 
American effort, C.G. Gifford and 
Halifax’s role in the arms race,(Feb. ’86). 
Maybe these misled people would prefer 
Russian subs instead. Also, when they see 
the contrail of a United States Air Force 
B-52 in the sky they should give thanks, 
or maybe they would rather see a Soviet 

Supolen ‘‘Bear’’ flying overhead. 
Ivan O. Yates 
Fort McMurray, Alberta 


In defence of ‘’smellees’’ 

I am an ardent reader of your most 
enjoyable and informative magazine in- 
cluding Harry Bruce’s column. But I do 
take issue with his article, [fa farm can’t 
smell like a farm, we’re all in trouble, 
(March ’86) concerning the ‘‘smellees’’ 
and the farmers, me being one of the 
‘*smellees.’ His article is entirely biased 
and slanted. My findings are that most 
of the ‘‘smellees’’ are rural people, not 
transplanted urbanites as he states. Prob- 
lems have arisen where commercial pig- 
geries have been established in rural but 
basically residential areas. A piggery was 
established here by an individual who 


works 12 hours a day as an electrician — 
in an area where there has never been a 
‘‘farmer’’ since the natives occupied the 
land. My home was here ten years earlier. 
There are 19 more families here in a 
distance of one-half a kilometre. Some 
farming country! Am I supposed to pas- 
sively accept this when visitors to my 
home have alighted from their vehicles 
and become physically ill? I think Mr. 
Bruce’s article would have been slanted 
differently if he were in my shoes. I fully 
support ‘‘right to farm’”’ legislation which 
is long overdue to protect legitimate 
farmers and home owners in a situation 
similar to mine. 
Paul Fogarty 
Lunenburg, N.S. 


Ghost outports: bizarre policy 

Just today I caught up with your 
February issue and — being a New- 
foundlander by birth — my attention was 
particularly drawn to Peter Gard’s arti- 
cle, The ghost outports of Placentia Bay. 
Over the last few years I have written con- 
siderably on the Newfoundland condi- 
tion, featuring — among other aspects of 
Newfoundland life — what I call her 
‘predatory politics.’ I knew that condi- 
tion at first hand as a cabinet minister for 
six years (1949-1955), when I resigned in 
protest against Premier Smallwood’s 
manipulation of the people. His bizarre 
practice of moving people around was one 
part of his so-called ‘‘economic develop- 
ment,’ which — reminiscent of the Holy 
Roman Empire, neither Holy nor Roman 
— was neither economic nor develop- 
ment. To him, people were counters, and 
supposedly the more of them that were 
moved, the better. What there was of his 
‘“*policy’’ was bewitched by an obsession 
with ‘‘more.’ 

Such an obsession is turning out to be, 
in our time, a human calamity threaten- 
ing the very survival of the race. Here we 
are, amassing more armaments for our 
presumed security — they guarantee in- 
security. Here we are, engrossed with pil- 
ing up more goods, as a result of which 
the notorious ‘‘gap’’ between us the 
wealthy, and the others the poor, widens 
every waking hour and while we sleep. As 
long as this predicament persists, there 
can be no valid hope for peace, let alone 
order and good government. All the while 
political spokesmen in high places are in- 
finitely more eloquent about raising our 
standard of living than about enobling 
our quality of life. The time will come, 
I dare to predict, when a public policy 
obsessed with getting, to the detriment of 
being, will be rightly perceived as nothing 
short of criminal. We need wiser prophecy 
rather than more property, for the mere- 
ly acquisitive society is ultimately the 
doomed society. 

Herbert Lench Pottle 
Ottawa 
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A college ahead of its time 


Holland College is a gutsy young community college which is 
earning a wide reputation for its innovative use of independent 
learning and custom-made courses for industry 


by H. Shirley Horne 
ohn Miller was in a bind. His company 
was facing $7 million in back orders 
and he needed workers trained to 
operate sophisticated production equip- 
ment. He needed them fast. Miller and 
his managers put their heads together with 
staff from Holland College in Charlot- 
tetown. The result: a short term training 
program to see the company through. 
“Without the training program we’d have 
been dead in the water,’ says Miller. His 
production manager John Gesche agrees: 
‘“We hired every student trained’’ 

Miller’s experience is not unique. The 
18-year-old community college is earn- 
ing an international reputation for its in- 
novative approach to education. One 
noted American educator has even 
described it as the wave of the future. 

The key word is flexibility. Holland 
College boasts a self-directed learning 
program for students and an equally flex- 
ible approach to curriculum development, 
with two-year diploma programs and 
short term courses tailor-made to meet the 
needs of industry. 

The two concepts work well together. 
For John Miller, who is president of Ad- 
vanced. Medical Lae ae ee 
(AMT), the winning - : 
combination was a 
lifesaver. At the 
time, AMT had just 
introduced Preci-Jet, 
a painless, needleless 
injector to replace 
conventional hypo- 
dermic needles. Since 
then, many other 
P.E.I. firms have 
turned to Holland 
College for special 
skills. 

‘““We can cus- 
tomize __ training 
packages for indus- 
ry,’ says Larry Cof- |. 
fin, principal of the 
college’s school of 
technology. And on 
the student side, he 
says, “‘we’re getting 
more and more re- 
quests to provide 
training for people 
who have become 


technically  out- 
dated?’ 
The college has 


developed what it 
6 


calls a self training and evaluation pro- 
cess (STEP), a one-of-a-kind program 
which provides learning materials — 
tapes, books and films — and allows each 
student to work at his or her own pace 
independently. With the college doors 
Open every weekday from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m., the program is available to full-time 
and part-time students alike. 

Its emphasis on independent learning 
appeals especially to mature students, in- 
cluding those already in the workforce. 
For example, Island Tel and Holland Col- 
lege designed an upgrading course for a 
group of Island Tel electrical workers. 
Don Livingstone, president of the 
telephone company, declares the five- 
week program a success. ‘‘These men 
hadn’t been in aclassroom for 25 years,’ 
he adds. 

And when the Island’s aquaculture in- 
dustry asked the college to develop a two- 
year diploma program, college officials 
agreed. The STEP system swung into ac- 
tion. One representative from Holland 
College and a dozen experts from the in- 
dustry got together for an intensive, three- 
day brainstorming session and identified 
close to 200 skills needed by workers in 
the field. Next, Holland College staff 


Coffin says programs appeal to mature students like Louise Mills 
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organized the skills on achart, from which 
each student works. This is standard pro- 
cedure for designing a course. The 
students evaluate themselves and are also 
marked on each skill by an instructor. The 
chart, which stays with the student after 
graduation, paints a clear picture of his 
or her strengths for the industry. 

Marine biologist John Campbell is 
still at work designing the aquaculture 
curriculum. Like all Holland College in- 
structors, he comes straight from industry 
and will take his teacher training at the 
college. Campbell’s last job was a four- 
year stint in the West Indies with a Cana- 
dian aid project. ‘‘By establishing this 
program,’ he says, ‘‘Holland College can 
provide education in several fields of 
aquaculture in one shot?’ Aquaculture is 
a fast-growing industry in P.E.I.; mussel, 
trout and oyster farming bring more than 
$2 million into the economy every year. 

The college can also play an instru- 
mental role in attracting new industry — 
the controversial wooing of Litton In- 
dustries, for example. Announcing Lit- 
ton’s decision to build a plant in P.E.I., 
the company’s public relations represen- 
tative, Steven Weir, noted: ‘‘Holland Col- 
lege will be requested over the next year 
to provide training programs for Islanders 
who do not have the skills required’’ 

College programs have helped many 
Islanders in the jobs they already have. 
J.D. MacPherson, one of the men in 
Island Tel’s recent upgrading program, 
says the course will enable him to move 
up in the company — something he 
couldn’t have done before. For others, 
new possibilities have opened up. Louise 
Mills, a homemaker and mother of four 
who hadn’t taken a course since high 
school, enrolled in the college’s electro- 
mechanics program last winter. Mills was 
attracted to Holland College because of 
its self-directed program. ‘‘After all,’ she 
says, ““I’ve more or less been my own boss 
all these years’’ 

An independent community college, 
Holland College opened its first campus 
in Charlottetown in 1968, with just over 
100 students. Today, 8,000 are enrolled 
in business, applied arts, culinary, law en- 
forcement and vocational programs. 
These take place on small campuses 
throughout the province. The school of 
technology, for example, is located in the 
heart of Island industry — in the West 
Royalty Industrial Park just outside 
Charlottetown. ‘‘After all?’ stresses 
Holland president Dr. Donald Glenden- 
ning, ‘‘we are a community college’’ 

The college has drawn the attention 
of alarger community — educators from 
around the world. Dr. Malcolm Knowles, 
formerly of the University of South 
Carolina and now a well-known writer 
and speaker on adult education, is one. 
Says Knowles: ‘‘Anyone interested in 
wanting to see what education will be like 
in the 21st century should visit Holland 
College’’ 
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One drive is 


worth a thousand 


words. Rather than 


explain the features 
of our Volkswagens, 


we invite you 


to explore them 


ourselves. 


Atlantic Volkswagen Dealers Association. 


Dalhousie 
Central Motors Ltd. 
515 Darlington Drive / 684-5533 


Edmundston 
Dumont Bros. Garage Ltd. 
392 Victoria Street / 735-8481 


Fredericton 
Trans Canada Autohaus Ltd. 
Lower St. Marys / 459-1115 


Metro Moncton 
Dieppe Auto Ltee/Ltd. 
600 Champlain Street / 854-0444 


Saint John 
R & H Motors Ltd. 
297 Rothesay Avenue / 642-4601 


Woodstock 
Patterson Autohaus Ltd. 
328-9994 


Amherst 
Sunrise Auto House Ltd. 
667-1355 


Dartmouth 
Drescher Motors Ltd. 
215 Wyse Road / 469-6411 


Halifax 


Hillcrest Volkswagen (1979) Ltd. 


3154 Robie Street / 453-2790 


Kentville 
Marshall Motors Ltd. 
95 Cornwallis Street / 678-2155 


Lunenburg County 
Coleman’s Autohaus Inc. 
Hebbville Road / 543-3344 


Middleton 
Parsons Motors Ltd. 
Main Street / 825-4782 


Stellarton 
Bridge Street Motors Ltd. 
Bridge Avenue / 755-5121 


Sydney 
Jim Sampson Motors Ltd. 
George & Townsend / 539-1610 


Truro 
Truro Auto Imports Ltd. 
204 Robie Street / 895-5383 


Yarmouth County 
Ohio Service Center Ltd. 
742-5800 


Happy Valley 
Goose Bay Motors Ltd. 
141 Hamilton River Rd / 896-2973 


Stephenville 
M & F Motors Ltd. 
Hansen Highway / 643-3503 


St. John’s 
Penney Autohaus Limited 
211 Kenmount Road / 726-4424 


Charlottetown 
Autohaus MacLennan Ltd. 
Sherwood Road / 892-5381 


PROVINCIAL REPORT 


John Alec (left) and Kenneth MacAskill renewed a deep interest in their cultural heritage 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A big Gaelic squabble in the 
land of the giant MacAshill 


It’s MacDonald against MacDonald, cleric against cleric in a dispute 
over the Gaelic College of Cape Breton and a famous giant 


There is not a settlement in 
the Dominion of Canada, or 
in the United States, that is 
not aware of the fact that 
there once lived aman by the 
name of Angus MacAskill 
who was a prodigy of size and 
strength. 


by Heather Laskey 


hus wrote Jas. W. Gillis in The Cape 
Breton Giant — a Truthful Memoir 
in 1898. The book is out of print and 
the biographer is dead, but the relics of 
the affable and famous seven-foot nine- 
inch giant, who lived from 1825 to 1863, 
have been playing a part in a labyrinthine 
controversy centred on the Gaelic College 
near his home in Englishtown, Cape 
Breton. 
Turbulence erupted last summer. It 
has seen cleric pitted against cleric, Mac- 
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Donald against MacDonald, the firing of 
the college’s president, a controversial 
audit of the institution’s finances and, not 
least, the removal from its museum of the 
giant’s relics. 

One aspect of the college’s problems 
— money — has existed since 1937 when 
it was founded by the Rev. Angus W.R. 
(‘‘A.W.R?2’) MacKenzie to preserve and 
foster Gaelic culture. It has a shoestring 
budget from tuition fees for its summer 
school classes in piping, drumming, high- 
land dancing and Gaelic and from acrafts 
and souvenirs shop opened by his wife. 

The college is on the Cabot Trail, and, 
helped by the addition of a Giant Mac- 
Askill museum, it became a major tourist 
attraction — the annual Gaelic Mod, for 
example, is one of only two Canadian 
events in 100 listed by the American Bus 
Association. 

But a conflict between the college’s 
cultural-educational role and its tourism 
function developed when A.W.R. died in 
1967. Leonard Jones, a nearby motel 
owner and unsuccessful provincial Tory 
candidate with no known interest in Gae- 
lic culture, became the college’s ad- 
ministrator and the craft shop was taken 
over on aconcession basis by Isobel Mac- 
Aulay, a tartan weaver with good Tory 
connections. 

Trouble erupted in 1979: the director 
of studies and the Gaelic teacher resigned 
claiming that Jones was making their 
work impossible. The college was being 
turned into a tartan circus, with students 
hauled out of classes to entertain busloads 
of tourists who were shepherded into the 
gift shop, in which — according to news- 
paper stories at the time — Jones had an 
interest. 

The then-Liberal government stepped 
in and replaced Jones with an appointee. 
When the Tories took over Jones was re- 
turned as administrator, but the govern- 
ment set up a committee to map the col- 
lege’s future and to investigate the prob- 
lems. The report unequivocally defined 
its role as cultural and educational and 
recommended it be headed by a more 
qualified director and that ownership of 
the shop should revert to the college. In 
1980, legislation was passed making the 
college a foundation, with a board of 
foundation members and appointees 
from government and Scottish cultural 
organizations. ; 

Leonard Jones, however, remained as 
director until 1983 when Norman Mac- 
Donald, a Scottish-born Gaelic enthusiast 
and teacher of Celtic studies at the Col- 
lege of Cape Breton, was hired as presi- 
dent, and began to expand and emphasize 
the college’s Gaelic language program. 

Among those attracted to his year- 
round Gaelic classes were two great- 
nephews of the giant, Kenneth and John 
Alec MacAskill, who lived in English- 
town, surrounded by other MacAskills. 
MacDonald awoke a deep interest in their 
cultural heritage. ‘‘Norman is a great 
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educator,’ says Kenneth, a plumber by 
trade. “‘I don’t have as much of the Gaelic 
as I would like and it was great that I could 
go to the college to learn?’ John Alec, a 
fisherman, says that ‘‘in recent years local 
people were not welcome at the college 
but when Norman took over, all that 
changed.’ 

But last July trouble erupted again. 
Summer school staff had their pay- 
cheques bounce and then were laid off. 
Local people like the MacAskills were 
skeptical of the claim by the Rev. Jackie 
MacDonald — the new board chairman 
— that an expected $66,000 government 
cheque had been lost in the mail. They 
smelled a plot to discredit Norman Mac- 
Donald. Although the cheque mystery 
was never solved publicly, the money 
eventually appeared and the staff were 
rehired but Norman was given his notice. 

In October the government ordered 
an audit of the college’s finances. In July 
the college treasurer had spoken of a 
$100,000 accumulated deficit (mainly due 
to government not providing extra fund- 
ing as it had during Jones’ administra- 
tion) but the audit came up with a figure 
of $200,000. The audit was itself con- 
troversial, with references to bottles of li- 
quor lying around the premises and thou- 
sands of dollars of non-expenditures and 
payments actually owing to the college 
were listed as debts. 

Norman MacDonald also found this 
deficit strange because the college’s com- 
puterized accounting system made it im- 
possible for him to overrun the board- 
allotted budget. Outraged foundation 
members held protest meetings, and a 
Rev. Glen MacDonald called for the 
resignation of the Rev. Jackie MacDonald 
— who declared the meetings illegal. The 
MacAskills formed a 100-strong Heirs of 
the Giant MacAskill Association and 
removed his artifacts — an enormous bed 
and chair, clothing — a boot, formal suit 
and top hat — from the college. ‘‘It was 
done as a protest,’ says Kenneth, ‘‘against 
the college closing and at Norman being 
fired?’ 

The brothers, like many other local 
people think that control over the 
lucrative craft shop is a major issue. They 
point to the fact that the Rev. Jackie’s son 
is married to Jones’ niece, and that Jones 
— who clearly resented being replaced by 
MacDonald — married Isobel MacAulay 
in early 1985. Jones became a board 
member and, despite the college’s statu- 
tory conflict of interest clause, declined 
to resign when the matter was brought up 
under the board’s previous chairman. 
Before Rev. MacDonald became chair- 
man, Isobel MacAulay Jones was notified 
that her concession agreement would ex- 
pire before this summer’s opening. But 
this spring she was saying she’d be back. 
If the college has financial problems, say 
the MacAskills, why hasn’t the govern- 
ment supported moves to give it all the 
profits from the craft shop? They think 
there has been political wire-pulling. 

In 1979, Fisher Hudson, Tory MLA 
for the county, incensed by behind-the- 
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scenes political interference in the com- 
mittee’s work, wrote a letter to Premier 
John Buchanan, describing Leonard 
Jones and Isobel MacAulay as ‘‘two of 
the greatest obstacles to the future 
development of the college’’ The 
MacAskills wonder if anything has 
changed. 

Norman MacDonald has been replac- 
ed by a former heavy water plant 
employee with no known interest in the 
Gaelic culture. Meanwhile, Norman Mac- 
Donald has continued his Gaelic classes, 
without charge, at Englishtown. ‘‘I do it 
because I love it. There’s a tremendous 
spirit in the place. Regeneration through 
language is so important and the people 
have a new confidence in themselves and 
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their community. That’s what I want to 
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The ordeal of Tina Moore 


Tina Moore is in a new foster home now after her pregnancy, 
botched abortion and hysterectomy. The mother of the mentally 
handicapped woman wants to know how it happened 


by Pauline Thornhill 
lizabeth Moore knew something was 
wrong the day the social worker came 
to see her late last summer. The social 
worker had refused to talk about it over 
the phone, and when she came into the 
kitchen she told Elizabeth and her hus- 
band to sit down. Something had happen- 
ed to their 22-year-old daughter. Was 
Tina in the hospital? Or dead? Heat rush- 
ed to Elizabeth’s temples. 

**T don’t know howto tell you this. . .”’ 
The social worker looked pained. ‘“Tina’s 
pregnant.’ 

There was silence. Elizabeth couldn’t 
grasp it. Pregnant. It was impossible, 
unthinkable. 

Moore’s shock might seem no dif- 
ferent than that of thousands of other 
mothers who have faced a daughter’s il- 
legitimate pregnancy. 

But Tina isn’t like thousands of other 
daughters. 

She’s in diapers. She can’t walk alone, 


can’t see or talk, and can’t eat anything 
that hasn’t been put through a blender. 
She has the physical appearance of a 
12-year-old. She’s so physically and men- 
tally handicapped that she doesn’t appear 
to be aware of life around her. And now 
she was pregnant. 

Wet snow splats against Elizabeth 
Moore’s dining room window. She sits at 
one end of the table, sometimes watching 
the trail of water left on the glass by the 
little clumps of slush. It’s a winter day in 
Blaketown, a small community in 
southeastern Newfoundland. 

Tina, the youngest of ten Moore 
children, was born handicapped after 
Elizabeth contracted German measles just 
one month into her pregnancy. Elizabeth 
cared for Tina at home for nine years un- 
til a slipped disc forced her to give the child 
up to institutional care. 

Tina spent nine years in the St. John’s 
Children’s Home until the provincial 
government decided in 1983 that keeping 


the 50 or so patients in institutional care 
there was ‘‘both inappropriate and finan- 
cially unbearable,’ Although then social 
services minister Tom Hickey claimed the 
children would be better cared for in com- 
munity alternatives and denied the closure 
was linked to financial constraints, others 
disagree. 

The Moore case is just one of several 
that have recently raised questions about 
Newfoundland’s department of social ser- 
vices. Liberal Opposition Leader Leo 
Barry says there have been several 
‘*shocking examples of neglect’’ by the 
department. Last year a teenage boy froze 
to death trying to escape from the Whit- 
bourne School for Boys (Atlantic Insight, 
Sept. 1985), and recently two more boys 
escaped complaining about conditions in 
the institution. 

Barry calls the treatment of Tina 
Moore ‘‘very callous’’ and charges that 
‘‘the restraint program of government’”’ 
is the cause of problems with care for the 
handicapped in the province. A provin- 
cial government report published at the 
time of the Children’s Home closure 
stated that some $1.6 million was saved 
by establishing ‘‘community-based 
services.’ 

Tina’s ‘‘community alternative’ was 
a foster home near St. John’s, where she 
lived with a husband and wife and their 
other foster children — two severely men- 
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tally handicapped boys. The foster 
parents received about $600 per month 
per child — their only regular source of 
income. 

Elizabeth Moore says everything ap- 
peared in order when she visited Tina at 
the home about once a month. But once, 
she remembers, the foster mother was out 
and the foster father didn’t invite her in- 
side. ‘I just thought he didn’t want 
anybody in while she was gone, you 
know.’ 

After Tina’s pregnancy was con- 
firmed, the two handicapped boys were 
removed from the foster home, but the 
province has taken no other action or of- 
fered any public explanation for what 
happened. A spokesman for the Royal 
Newfoundland Constabulary says an in- 
vestigation failed to find sufficient 
evidence to lay criminal charges in the 
case. 

Tina was given an abortion last 
November. ‘‘I’m the last person on earth 
to agree with abortions,’ Elizabeth Moore 
says, but adds she believed there was no 
other choice because doctors determined 
her daughter would never be able to carry 
a baby full term. ‘‘I don’t even know if 
it was a boy or a girl. I didn’t ask, to tell 
you the truth.’ 

In January, however, the social 
worker again made her way back down 
the Blaketown road. Elizabeth Moore 
once again braced herself. ‘‘What is it this 
time?’’ she asked. 

‘*Tina’s still pregnant?’ the woman 


She's in 
diapers. . .can’t see 
or talk. And now 
she was pregnant 


told her. 

After her abortion, Tina had been 
placed in anew home on Newfoundland’s 
Burin Peninsula — but the social services 
department didn’t tell the foster mother 
of the child’s pregnancy or recent abor- 
tion. She learned about it when Tina’s 
older sister came to visit. 

Eventually the foster mother sent Tina 
— still silent, frail and plagued with an 
infection and bouts of stomach sickness 
— to her own family doctor, who rana 
series of tests. They confirmed Tina was 
18 weeks pregnant — her abortion had 
been botched. 

On January 21, Tina was given a full 
hysterectomy at the Janeway Children’s 
Hospital in St. John’s and sent to Exon 
House, a St. John’s institution for men- 
tally handicapped children and young 
adults, for her recovery. 

However, this is the same institution 
where alleged cases of child abuse and lack 
of hygiene led to the recent resignation 
of two child-care workers. After quitting, 
Bill Erving and Colleen Fox told reporters 


of one incident in which a child was 
‘“picked up off the floor by the back of 
the hair, and thrown around face-first in- 
toadoor...the child fell to the ground. 
The child shook for up to almost 30 
seconds. ..quivered...”’ 

The woman who threw the child was 
suspended for 18 days. Social Services 
Minister Charlie Brett says his department 
hasn’t received any other reports of in- 
cidents in three years, and is confident 
that this was an isolated case. Tina 
recovered at the institution and was 
returned to her foster home on the Burin 
Peninsula. 

Elizabeth Moore fingers two snap- 
shots of Tina taken by her new foster 
mother last Christmas. Tina is sitting up 
in both, dressed in a baggy pink, one-piece 
track suit. In one shot she’s clutching an 
overstuffed teddy bear to her chest. In the 
other, she’s holding a cup to her mouth 
— the only practical thing she can do for 
herself. 

The Moores have hired their own 
lawyer to find out how and why Tina was 
put through such suffering. ‘‘We’re not 
trying to get anything on anyone,’ Moore 
says. ‘*We just want justice, and whoever 
did it to be found out?’ 

As far as Elizabeth is concerned, 
Tina’s case amounts to negligence on 
somebody’s part. She looks up from the 
pictures and out at the snow, which seems 
to be easing up a bit. | 

‘“We put in a hard winter, to tell you 
the truth?’ 
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Hoisted on his own reform: 
the premier and his expenses 


Premier Richard Hatfield enacted one of the toughest party financing 
laws in Canada in 1978. The first victim: himself 


by Richard Starr 

hen Premier Richard Hatfield 

first brought in tough legisla- 

tion to clean up financing of po- 

litical parties in New Brunswick, he prob- 

ably expected that history would treat him 

more kindly for his initiative. But as the 

beleaguered premier continued to face the 

troubles opened up by his 1984 drug 

charges, he found himself bushwhacked 
by his own high-minded reforms. 

The reforms had been introduced in 
the midst of the kickback scandals of the 
1970s. Hatfield’s Tories had been accused 
of filling the party treasury by exacting 
kickbacks from government contractors. 
The Political Process Financing Act Hat- 
field introduced in 1978 was going to 
change all that. It severely limited the 
clout of big political donors, reduced the 
amount parties could spend on election 
campaigns, and provided public financ- 
ing of recognized parties at the rate of one 
dollar a year for each vote received in a 
general election. 

“*It’s the toughest act in Canada, with 
the possible exception of Quebec,’ says 
political historian Arthur Doyle, who’s 
full of praise for the fact that in a prov- 
ince whose economy is dominated by huge 
companies like Irving, McCain’s and 
Noranda, nobody can contribute more 
than $6,000 a year to a political party. 

Hatfield himself said his reforms 
made ‘‘the political system in New Bruns- 
wick more democratic, more responsible, 
more rational and less susceptible to un- 
due influence than it was in the past’’ 

It also made the system a lot more 
open. To make sure that everybody is 
playing by the rules, parties are required 
to disclose to a supervisor of public fi- 
nancing how they raise and spend their 
money. And once the information is 
disclosed to the supervisor, Sam Field, 
anyone can look at it. 

Bruce Hatfield, the premier’s nephew, 
was an articling student with the Frederic- 
ton law firm of Hanson Hachey and 
worked on the legislation with a senior 
partner of the firm. He’s since become 
familiar with its operations as a Tory cam- 
paign worker. ‘‘We considered disclosure 
fundamental,’ he says. ‘‘If you have pub- 
lic funds involved, there should be public 
disclosure.’ It’s that insistence on public 
disclosure that landed his uncle in another 
round of trouble. 

For more than seven years, the system 
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operated quietly. It produced long lists of 
corporate and individual contributors, as 
well as vouchers supporting spending on 
travel, accommodation, meals, gifts: all 
accumulated in file folders — blue for the 
Tories and red for the Liberals. Although 
for years Hatfield and some of his minis- 
ters had been under Opposition and media 
attack for the way they spent public funds 
on travel and entertainment, no one paid 
much attention to what went on in Sam 
Field’s office on downtown York Street. 


Hatfield: an economy-model party leader? 


That changed after ATV reporter 
Andy LeBlanc checked the files to see 
whether a recently successful government 
contractor had been making larger than 
usual contributions to the Tories. LeBlanc 
didn’t find what he was looking for, but 
browsing through he discovered that the 
party had also been paying for some of 
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Hatfield’s out-of-province junkets. 

Zeroing in on a couple of Hatfield’s 
trips to New York, LeBlanc reported on 
what seemed to be three instances in which 
Hatfield billed the party and the govern- 
ment for the same expense. After 
LeBlanc’s report, Field investigated. He 
found that in two cases, expenses had been 
split between the government and the 
party; that’s why they appeared to be iden- 
tical. In a third, both party and govern- 
ment had been billed through a clerical 
error. Hatfield corrected the error by 
reimbursing the government for $601.25, 
and a flurry over double-billing petered out. 

‘I was probably the first reporter in 
years to go down and look at the files?’ 
says LeBlanc, who’s been covering the 
legislature for three years. But he was not 
the last. LeBlanc had located a treasure 
trove for reporters. While Opposition 
members sat on the sidelines enjoying the 
spectacle, reporters descended on Field’s 
office and searched Tory party files for 
documentation supporting the widely 
held view of Hatfield as a free spending 
high flyer. 

Among the findings: in 1984, when 
Hatfield was consuming more than 
$70,000 in public funds on travel, accom- 
modation and other expenses, he spent 
another $75,441.18 in party funds. But the 
real gem was the discovery that the party 
footed a bill of about $123,627 for legal 
fees connected with his trial for posses- 
sion of marijuana. That revelation was 
news toa number of high ranking Tories, 
including the party president. And just 
when the legal fees controversy was dy- 
ing out, the Toronto Globe and Mail 
published the results of its search through 
the files: a party-paid week for Hatfield 
in the West German spa of Baden Baden 
at a cost of $12,655. 

Hatfield shrugged off the controversy, 
saying that he simply submits claims to the 
party; somebody else decides if they’ll be 
paid. But the party’s executive director, 
Fred Blair expressed annoyance at report- 
ers’ insistent pawing through Hatfield’s 
files. ‘‘An effort is being made to uncover 
some hanky-panky, and it’s just not there?’ 
says Blair. He insists that Hatfield is an 
economy-model party leader, pointing out 
that unlike many political parties, New 
Brunswick Tories provide no salary,. no 
secret trust fund and no pension for their 
leader. But bargain or not, the flap over 
Hatfield’s expenses just added to his prob- 
lems when he was hoping to reverse the 
tide that seems poised to carry his govern- 
ment out at the next election. 

As for the notion of opening up polit- 
ical party financing to public scrutiny, 
Hatfield’s troubles may be a warning to 
other politicans against going as far as 
New Brunswick has. Arthur Doyle says 
the kind of controversy that has sur- 
rounded Hatfield’s spending couldn’t 
have happened outside New Brunswick. 
‘‘Anywhere else, no one would even have 
known about it?’ 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Surviving CBC cuts 


news that budget cuts have forced CBC 

television to reduce the number of 
Tommy Hunter shows from 17 to 16 did 
not inspire me to take to the streets in de- 
fence of Canadian culture. Tommy 
Hunter I can do without. Tommy Hunter 
I have always been able to do without. 
I once thought I could not do without 
Wayne and Shuster, but when I was a child 
I thought as a child. Now I read that, 
thanks to vicious cheese-paring by the red- 
necks, Philistines and fundamentalists in 
the Tory government, the CBC will bring 
us only two of the three Wayne and 
Shuster specials it had planned, and I say, 
**So what?’’ Have Wayne and Shuster 
given any viewer a good belly-laugh since 
The Beatles were boys? 

Will the CBC’s bringing us ten 
crummy variety specials, instead of 14 
crummy variety specials, reduce the 
Canadian content in our souls? I don’t 
think so. Moreover, I suspect our fragile 
Canadian identity may even survive the 
cancellation of Sportsweekend on four 
Saturdays around Christmas, the show- 
ing of only 22 Montreal Expos games in- 
stead of 28, and the shortening from 90 
minutes to 60 minutes of something call- 
ed Good Rockin’ Tonight. 

Some fear the budget cuts may even 
mean that for the first time in 51 years 
the CBC will not provide radio coverage 
of the Grey Cup game, which is an an- 
nual football contest between teams from 
central and western Canada. I had no idea 
people still huddled around radios to hear 
a blow-by-blow account of that game. For 
that matter, I don’t know anyone who 
bothers to follow the Grey Cup struggle 
even on the tube, much less on radio. Con- 
cern within the CBC for the fate of radio 
coverage of the Grey Cup strikes me as 
a symptom of something sluggish in the 
corporation’s thinking, something tired 
and dusty that refuses to stir even when 
you poke it with a stick. 

I am not anti-CBC. I am not one of 
those right wing brutes and bogeymen 
from the world of business, the ones 
whose influence on Ottawa the ‘‘cultural 
community’’ keeps bemoaning. I don’t 
advocate chopping Mother CBC into 
juicy morsels and feeding her to slaver- 
ing private broadcasters. I believe, as a 
lot of Canadians have believed for more 
than half a century, that Canada cannot 
be Canada without a public broadcasting 
network that stretches a mare usque ad 
mare. I believe in the CBC dream, but not 
in the CBC reality. 

One CBC reality is that although the 
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i don’t want to appear unpatriotic but 


corporation gets about a billion tax 
dollars a year, it pays us freelance jour- 
nalists chickenfeed. Despite efforts by our 
union, the Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio Artists (ACTRA), 
the CBC pays us at rates that make rak- 
ing leaves off old ladies’ lawns look like 
lucrative work. 

I like CBC radio producers when I 
meet them, but my experience suggests 
their superiors require them to spend one 
month a year at workshops on How to Get 
Freelancers to Work for Nothing, The Art 
of Legal Theft in the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Industry, Ploys While Talking Poor- 
Mouth to the Self-Employed, and Tell 
Them Exposure Is Better Than Money. 

ACTRA rules allow a member who’s 
written a book to flog it on radio without 
demanding a fee. That’s how it came 
about that in September 1984, I read five 
essays on national radio — on Peter 
Gzowski’s show — without having the 
billion-a-year corporation pay me so 
much as a nickel. The CBC loved those 
readings. It loved them so much that the 
following summer, when publicity could 
no longer boost sales of my book, it 
broadcast them all over again. It didn’t 
ask my permission to do this. It didn’t 
have the courtesy to tell me about the re- 
broadcasts, and it still didn’t cough up 
a nickel. 

When my second collection appeared 
last fall, I again did five free readings for 
Gzowski’s listeners across the country, and 
I’ve no doubt the CBC will use them again 
next summer. That’ll make ten four- 
minute readings, each one aired twice, in 
a period of two years: 80 minutes of highly 
successful programming on national 
radio, for which the corporation will have 
paid me precisely zilch. Iam so immodest 
as to say ‘“‘highly successful’’ because the 
excellent fellow who produced the read- 
ings in a Halifax studio told me later that 
certain producers at CBC headquarters in 
Toronto had liked them so much they ac- 
tually wanted to pay me money to write 
and read new essays. But the fee offered 
was diddley-squat. It wasn’t even half what 
the reprints had fetched when they’d first 
run in magazines a full ten years before. 

My biography of supermarket tycoon 
Frank Sobey struck CBC producers as a 
glorious chance to get me blabbing for 
nothing about an amazing man. When the 
book appeared, I was as popular as a 
Playmate-of-the-Month aboard an air- 
craft carrier. The propositions and rebuffs 
went something like this: 

Producer: ‘‘Hey Harry, have I! got a deal 
for you! I’m going to let you come on my 
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show and just talk your fool head off 
about the Sobey family?’ 

Harry: ‘‘What’s in it for me?’’ (Curiously, 
it had been certain Sobeys who’d taught 
me the usefulness of this crude query.) 
Producer; ‘‘Fabulous publicity for your 
book, Harry, just great publicity for your 
book. Sales will go through the roof?’ 

Harry: ‘‘It’s not my book, and I don’t care 
if sales go through the basement. I wrote 
the book, but I don’t own the copyright, 
and I don’t get royalties.’ 

Producer: ‘‘Well, uh, listen Harry, we just 
don’t have any budget for freelancers, but 
I’m telling you, this’ll be great for your 
image throughout Atlantic Canada. 
Exposure never hurt anyone in our 
business, eh?”’ 

Harry: ‘‘Go expose yourself, felluh. Bet- 
ter still, go tell your dentist to give you 
a free root-canal job because it’Il be good 
for his image.’ 

Every Monday before breakfast in 
1972-73, I reported to a CBC studio in 
Halifax to read a three-minute commen- 
tary that I’d spent much of the weekend 
writing exclusively for Information 
Morning. The pay was $35 per item, and 
the producer gushed over my little efforts. 
But after 18 months I reminded him that 
he, and indeed all CBC staff, got regular 
raises; and also that it was customary in 
the business world to steadily increase the 
income of workers who performed well. 
He was no fool. He knew what I wanted: 
MORE MONEY. His brow furrowed ’til 
he looked like an Ed Broadbent who’s just 
read that support for the NDP has slipped 
to 2.3 per cent of the popular vote. How 
could I do this to him? 

But one morning five weeks later he 
came at me with his hand extended and 
his face beaming with the satisfaction of 
knowing how happy I’d be about what 
he’d done for me. “‘I got that raise for 
you, Harry,’ he said. ‘‘I had to take it to 
the very top, and that’s what took so long, 
but starting next week you’ll be getting 
$37.50! How about that?’’ He was ser- 
ious, not a word of a lie, and the CBC 
is an even tougher market for freelancers 
today than it was then. 

Cuts to the CBC budget are grim, 
sure, but so is the way the corporation div- 
vies up the huge chunk of public money 
it’s still getting. Less than four per cent 
of its billion goes to CBC radio, and yet 
its radio is superior to its television. It 
should kill more Tommy Hunter shows 
and pour the savings into a decent budget 
to pay radio freelancers right across the 
country. It should try throwing good 
money after good. 
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Joe and Debbie Strickland in front of the Northside General: a long, hard search for the cause of their daughter’s death 
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Death in hospital: seeking answers amid the 


shockwaves 


by Peter Kavanagh 


could I see that something was wrong 
and no one else could?’’ Nurse Beverly 
O’Neil was not going crazy. She was 
watching six-year-old Diana Strickland die. 

On November 30, 1983, Diana 
Strickland was admitted to the Northside 
General Hospital in North Sydney, N.S., 
for a routine tonsillectomy. In two days 
she would be dead. Her parents, Joe and 
Debbie Strickland, were never told why 
their daughter died. 

Less than two months later, Anne 
Catherine Dawe, a 37-year-old mother of 
three, was admitted to the Northside 
General for a bilateral mastectomy — 
removal of both breasts. Medically, this 
is described as a relatively simple pro- 
cedure. All reports indicate that Anne 
Dawe was tense, agitated and crying. 
Within 24 hours she was dead. Her fami- 
ly was never told why she died. 

The two deaths were to remain unex- 
plored for over 18 months and were to 
haunt the staff of the Northside General 
and the people of North Sydney. The in- 
quiry into the deaths became a major 
media event. Lawsuits are pending. More 
significantly, understanding why they 
died has provoked a barrage of questions 
about small town hospitals, the medical 
community’s self-regulated status and 
surgical procedures. In particular, there 
have been questions about the in- 
travenous tube, that universal symbol of 
medical treatment which was to become 
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tinged with the whiff of death. 

In March, Nova Scotia Attorney 
General Ron Giffin summed up the 
Northside Hospital affair as ‘‘a 
deplorable situation, the responsibility for 
which can not be placed at the feet of a 
single individual?’ What became painfully 
evident for the community of 12,000 was 
that if not for the persistence of the 
families of Anne Dawe and Diana 
Strickland, the details of this ‘‘deplorable 
situation’’ would never have surfaced. 

The ordering of a government inquiry 
into the two deaths only came as a result 
of a direct appeal by the families to the 
then- Health Minister Gerald Sheehy. 
Kentville Judge Kenneth Crowell was 
chosen to conduct the inquiry. It was held 
in a county exhibition building in order 
to accommodate the large number of 
spectators who attended each day. Dur- 
ing the course of the five-week inquiry, 
60 witnesses gave 5,000 pages of 
testimony. 

Diana Strickland suffered from 
chronic tonsillitis. The family physician, 
Dr. Lloyd MacKenzie decided to remove 
the tonsils. Diana was admitted, prepped 
for surgery and underwent a 40-minute 
operation. The intravenous tube, often 
referred to as the lifeline, is used during 
an operation to replace lost fluids, pro- 
vide nourishment and as a vehicle for the 
injection of drugs. The choice of the IV 
fluid and follow-up procedures are 
generally the responsibility of the 
anesthetist. Diana received D5 W (a dex- 


Why did two people die after routine surgery at the Northside hospital 
in North Sydney, N.S.? The controversy shows no sign of ending 


trose and water IV solution). She was 
returned to the pediatrics ward with the 
IV still running, under an order from Dr. 
Wayne Bell, the anesthetist, to keep the 
vein open. On several occasions, it was 
noted that Diana’s tonsil beds were 
bleeding. This sometimes happens after 
tonsillectomies, indicating that the ton- 
sil beds must be sutured. At about 5 p.m. 
on December 1, Dr. MacKenzie decided 
to operate again to suture the beds. Dr. 
Wayne Bell was unavailable. Dr. John 
Kirkpatrick, a six-month graduate of 
Dalhousie medical school, was asked to 
administer the anesthetic. He had no 
special training in the field and was under 
limited privileges to do so but received 
permission to proceed from the Northside 
General chief of staff, his father, Dr. 
Hugh Kirkpatrick. 

Again, during surgery, Diana received 
D5W and was returned to her ward with 
the IV still running. Her parents observed 
her resting and went home. When they 
next saw their daughter, at 7:30 the next 
morning, she was in the middle of car- 
diac arrest. Nurse Beverly O’Neil, an 
18-year veteran of the pediatrics ward, 
had spent the night hours watching Diana 
suffer repeated seizures, thrash about and 
grow increasingly pale and fatigued. All 
the while, O’ Neil repeatedly asked night 
supervisor Amelia Jesty to contact the call 
doctor, John Kirkpatrick, for assistance. 
On the two occasions that Dr. Kirkpatrick 
did visit, he found the child at rest and 
testified at the inquiry that he was not 
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‘‘overly concerned.’ 

Dr. Gerald Edelist, chief of anesthesia 
at Toronto’s Mount Sinai Hospital, 
testified that Diana died from a cardiac 
arrest caused by swelling of the brain 
brought about by the use of a ‘totally in- 
appropriate intravenous fluid, dextrose 
and water.’ He told the inquiry that 
‘*‘D5W as asurgical IV fluid had been out 
of use in major medical centres for almost 
15 years’’ and admitted he ‘‘was shocked 
to learn that use of DSW in surgical situa- 
tions was a common practice in many 
hospitals in Nova Scotia?’ When used to 
replace body fluids, dextrose and water 
can create what is known as an electrolyte 
imbalance. The degree of imbalance, and 
its effect, depend on variables such as the 
amount of fluid received, and the in- 
dividual. Older people, for example, are 
generally at highest risk. Dr. Atul Shar- 
ma, a resident at the Montreal Sick 
Children’s Hospital and a graduate of 
Dalhousie medical school, says: ‘‘ We all 
learn how inappropriate DSW is for situa- 
tions like surgery or blood loss and yet 
everyone outside of Halifax seems to still 
do it. Why? I just don’t know?’ 

The precise details of Anne Dawe’s 
death are not as graphic or clear as Diana 
Strickland’s. 

During her surgery, Anne also 
received DSW as an intravenous solution 
and when she was transferred to the 
recovery room the IV was still running. 

Anne Dawe was never to fully regain 
consciousness. Her pulse and blood 
pressure were low for several hours. When 
this and her nausea were brought to the 
attention of the surgeon, Dr. Bayani Ig- 
nacio, blood tests were ordered. After 
receiving the test results, Dr. Ignacio 
ordered a transfusion of ‘‘pack cells’’ 
(pure blood, no plasma). For reasons no 
one has been able to explain, this stan- 
dard technique had tragic results. Anne 
Dawe’s pulse and blood pressure im- 
mediately shot up and she went into car- 
diac arrest. She was resuscitated and 
transferred to a hospital in Sydney. 
Within hours she was declared brain dead. 

Dr. Gerald Edelist testified that the 
possibility that Anne Dawe died ‘‘of acar- 
diac arrest brought on by swelling of the 
brain induced by the use of an inap- 
propriate IV fluid is the explanation 
which leaves the fewest unanswered 
questions.’ 

In both cases, it was not only the 
medical procedures which seemed to go 
awry. The systems for investigation and 
follow-up didn’t click in. Evidence was 
given at the inquiry which showed that 
in the case of Anne Dawe, the pathologist 
had suspicions while officially finding no 
anatomical reason for the death. The 
autopsy of Diana Strickland indicated 
that there was no anatomical evidence to 
explain why she died. Under the Fatality 
Inquiry Act in Nova Scotia, in both cases 
this should have kicked in a thorough in- 
vestigation but did not. ‘‘Obviously some 
cases slip through the cracks,’ is the ex- 
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Judge Kenneth Crowell: culpable negligence 


planation of Cape Breton crown pro- 
secutor Frank Edwards. 

In both cases, the deaths were 
examined by the Northside General’s 
clinical appraisal committee. Dr. Hilda 
Tremblatt, the committee’s chairperson, 
told the inquiry that in each case the com- 
mittee questioned ‘‘only the doctors 
involved...and we found nothing 
unusual.’ 

The family of Anne Catherine Dawe 
took the matter to the Nova Scotia 
Medical Board and were told that it could 
find nothing that was medically amiss in 
the circumstances of the death. 

When the inquiry results were finally 
released in February 1986, Judge Kenneth 
Crowell had found that almost everybody 
who had been connected with Anne Dawe 
had been to some extent negligent, but no 
one had been culpably so. Judge Crowell 
was unable to find a single or clear cause 
of death. Anne Dawe’s family still does 
not know why she died. 

In the case of Diana Strickland, Judge 
Crowell found that Dr. Edelist was cor- 
rect. Diana had died as a result of an in- 
appropriate intravenous fluid. Judge 
Crowell found that John Kirkpatrick and 
nurse Amelia Jesty were culpably 
negligent in Diana’s death. It was Nurse 
Jesty’s and Dr. Kirkpatrick’s failure to 
recognize that Diana was seriously ill and, 
further, their refusal to accept Nurse 
O’Neil’s worries as legitimate that Judge 
Crowell found to be culpably negligent. 
In addition, he found that Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s inability to recognize his 
Own inexperience was a further ground 
for negligence. 

In his findings, Judge Crowell made 
14 recommendations about practices and 
procedures at the Northside General. 
These included the development of ‘‘IV 
policies consistent with good medical 
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practice’’ — Northside General no longer 
uses D5W. Other recommendations in- 
cluded the need for proper charting (a ma- 
jor difficulty at the inquiry was the il- 
legibility and incompleteness of the 
charts...in the words of Judge 
Crowell. . . “‘grossly inadequate’’), con- 
tinuing education for the medical person- 
nel and more clearly defined lines of 
authority at the hospital. During the 
course of the inquiry it became apparent 
that procedures at the Northside General 
were consistent with community hospitals 
throughout the Maritimes. ‘‘This is the 
way it’s done,’ the evidence seemed to say. 
So far no one has come forward to dispute 
that point. 

The tragedies have also raised ques- 
tions about hospital accreditation — not 
a legal requirement but a standard stamp 
of approval. At the time of the two deaths, 
Northside General was accredited by the 
Canadian Council of Hospital Accredita- 
tion. About a year later, it lost that ac- 
creditation after a periodic check. The 
board handed Northside a list of 57 re- 
quirements. The hospital worked to im- 
plement Judge Crowell’s and the board’s 
recommendations and, in March, 1986, 
applied to have its accreditation re- 
instated. The application was denied. Dr. 
Mahmood Naqvi, interim medical direc- 
tor of the Northside General, claims that 
‘*Northside is a good hospital and our 
procedures are now tighter than requested 
by the council’’ Meanwhile, approx- 
imately 97 percent of Canadian hospitals 
are accredited — including Maritime 
community hospitals. 

The shockwaves caused by the deaths 
of Diana Strickland and Anne Dawe are 
still spreading. In March, Attorney- 
General Ron Giffin announced that there 
would be no criminal charges laid and 
referred the actions of five doctors at the 
Northside General to the Nova Scotia 
Medical Board and the case of Amelia Jes- 
ty to the Registered Nurses Association 
of Nova Scotia. 

The families of Anne Dawe and Diana 
Strickland have launched lawsuits against 
the hospital, doctors and nurses involved. 
Northside residents and hospital person- 
nel describe the Northside General as a 
defeated institution. ‘‘Morale is terrible,’ 
says one staff member, ‘‘everybody 
works watching back over their own 
shoulder.’ 

Elizabeth Mullaly, a lawyer for the 
Registered Nurses Association of Nova 
Scotia says every hospital in the Maritimes 
is ‘‘looking at itself in the light of the in- 
quiry.’ Nurses, she says, are on the front 
lines, being the main link between 
hospitals and patients. 

No one’s life is back to normal. Nurse 
Beverly O’ Neil now knows for certain that 
she wasn’t going crazy that night in 
December 1983. But there is little satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge. Judge Crowell said 
in his decision, ‘‘Nurse O’Neil alone, best 
exemplified the ethics required of the 
health care specialist?’ 
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BUSINESS 


Building mini-fridges and 
beating textbook economics 


Dollard Landry is North America’s only maker of mini-fridges. He’s 
taken the Canadian market from Europeans and struck deep into the 
U.S. In theory you can’t do that from Moncton 


by Hans Durstling | 


hen a Maritimer visiting Los An- 

geles pours himself a drink from 

the mini-bar in the corner of his 
room at the Quality Inn, he’ll find a bar 
as well travelled as he is. Chances are it 
came from Moncton. 

Knee-high refrigerators stocked with 
beer, wine, mix and one-shot bottles, the 
mini-bars have been common in Europe 
for over 20 years. In North America, 
they’re more recent. Hotels like them: 
they save money on room service, and, 
as anyone who’s ever poured a drink from 
one knows, there’s a hefty mark-up on 
the contents. 

They used to come exclusively from 
Italy, Switzerland and Germany. Not any 
more. For almost a year and a half, 
43-year-old Dollard Landry has been 
North America’s sole manufacturer of 
mini-fridges. 

In two large rooms with walls of 
whitewashed factory brick ina section of 
the old Swift’s meat-packing plant in 
Moncton, Landry’s Atlantic Mini-Fridge 
Ltd. builds the refrigerators — about 500 
a month. The Royal York in Toronto has 
them, the Banff Springs Hotel in Alber- 
ta, the Delta Barrington in Halifax, and 
the Chateau Champlain in Montreal. The 
Hilton Harbour Castle in Toronto bought 
440, the biggest Canadian order to date. 

Landry, of nearby Dieppe, walks 
through the plant in decidedly casual 
clothes, avuncular and low key. Not 
anyone’s picture of a high-flying in- 
dustrialist, he looks as though he’d be 
quite content puttering about at home in 
the basement; in fact, he came to 
manufacturing from the upper echelons 
of the civil service as director of industrial 
programs for the department of regional 
industrial expansion (DRIE), and holds 
a doctorate in economics from the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

Cartons of components dominate 
every corner of the 8,000-square-foot 
plant. ‘‘Just last week,’ he says, ‘‘I got 
material to build 1,300 fridges. I’m now 
building 750 for Los Angeles, plus two 
or three hundred other fridges that I’ve 
got here. And I’m waiting for a container 
that’s coming in from Italy next week; I 
don’t know wherein hell I’m going to put 
that when it gets here?’ 

Italy is where the cooling assemblies 
come from — 690 per container. A friend 
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of Landry’s used to import the complete 
refrigerators from Italy, plus a few 
headaches as well. He had to import ex- 
actly 232 at a time, the number that fit 
in a big container. If a hotel wanted 200, 
he was left holding the rest; if they wanted 
350, that meant bringing in two con- 
tainers; and getting a part for single 
refrigerators proved next to impossible 
to order. 

One day, one of 
his friend’s Italian- 
made refrigerators 
fell off a truck. Lan- 
dry bought thedam- || 
aged unit, took it | 
apart, decided, ‘‘hell, 
I can build that?’ and 
left DRIE in mid- 
October of 1984. 

He spent the 
first few months re- 
searching the process 
and acquiring equip- 
ment and financing. 
He went to visit 
the manufacturer in Italy, who gave him 
something less than a comprehensive 
tour. ‘‘I guess they didn’t want to show 
me too much,’ he says. As a past 
employee who had not been gone for a 
full year, Landry was ineligible for DRIE 
aid, so he applied to the provincial depart- 
ment of development and took out a bank 
loan. ‘‘It’s a lot different from working 
with the government where you’ re work- 
ing with other people’s money,’ he says. 

Working with your own money, you 
learn quickly what works and what 
doesn’t. Buying full-size wood panelling 
and having it cut locally proved too cost- 
ly, sonow it comes pre-cut from Quebec, 
enough per shipment for 1,200 to 1,300 
fridges. The jigs — the devices that hold 
the assemblies together when the in- 
sulating foam is pressure-injected — were 
developed through trial-and-error too. 
‘*This is the third type we’re using,’ Lan- 
dry explains, ‘‘this one really works well. 
They’re my own invention. When I 
started, I really didn’t know what I need- 
ed, because I’d never done it before?’ 

Local components are used whenever 
possible. The inside liners of the fridges 
— deep, moulded plastic boxes — and the 
shallower moulded plastic door liners 
come from Can-Am Containers in 
Springhill, N.S., the jigs are built in Kent 
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County, N.B., and the galvanized steel 
refrigerator backs are cut and formed by 
Brunswick Sheet Metal in Moncton. 

If learning how to make things work 
in the first place is the initial part of the 
manufacturer’s education, learning how 
to get parts in on time to meet delivery 
deadlines is what might be called the con- 
tinuing education part. Local manufac- 
turers tend to be reliable, and if they’re 
not, they’reat least readily accessible. But 
the snaplocks come from Switzerland, the 
cooling units and the thermostats from 
Italy, and the door hinges are custom- 
made outside the region. 

When he talks about getting parts on 
time, Landry becomes a bit more em- 
phatic: ‘‘You don’t want them too soon, 
because you don’t have any room for 
them, and you don’t want to tie up any 
more money than you absolutely need to. 
But if something goes wrong, and it’s late, 
that creates problems. Some of the worst 
problems I have are with suppliers 
slocated, for exam- 
<ple, in Montreal. 
oIt’s not that far 
Saway, but some of 
“them, to get them to 

deliver anything on 
time, it’s just aw- 
ful. You’ve got to 
fight with them all 
the time!’’ 

It seems to have 
been an effective 
fight. Three months 
after leaving DRIE, 
Landry produced his 
first refrigerator. 

Eight months later, they were in 40 hotels 
in Canada. 

Today, he employs six people, and 
plans to stay at the 500-a-month produc- 
tion level a while yet. 

There’s a non-academic twinkle in his 
eye when he considers Atlantic Mini- 
Fridge from the theoretical perspective: 
‘*Rverything you learn as an economist 
would tell you that you don’t start 
building fridges in Moncton. It simply 
doesn’t work. But, in fact, it is working. 
Everything you learn will tell you that you 
can’t compete with the Italians in this type 
of product. And here Iam competing with 
the Italians, and I’ve got a better unit, bet- 
ter service, and even a better price. I’m 
competing with the Germans. They pro- 
duce 300,000 units a year, they service the 
world with small fridges, and I’m match- 
ing them in quality, in price, in service and 
everything.’ 

When he started manufacturing, says 
Landry, the Canadian market was about 
evenly split. The German manufacturers 
had half, the Italians half. Today, with 
an annual production of about 6,000 
units, Landry dominates the Canadian 
market to the tune of 80 per cent. The 
remaining 20 per cent goes to the 
German product. So much for textbook 
economics. 
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The search for gold 


And along he Midland Railway 
It still is told 

How the Rawdon Hills once were 
touched by gold 


by John Porteous 

hus sang the late Stan Rogers about 
gold in Nova Scotia in the old days. 

But the story doesn’t end there. Nova 
Scotia is again touched by gold. So are 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland. Qui- 
etly and with little notice, gold has become 
the most talked-about mineral in Atlan- 
tic Canada, commanding multi-million 
dollar exploration budgets and steadily 
increasing attention from prospectors. 

There have been major finds, and 
some interesting developments are on the 
way. Chetwynd, Nfld., Beaver Dam, 
N.S., and Cape Spencer, N.B., could all 
become household names before too long. 
But the fascinating thing is that these 
discoveries are coming only partly 
through modern exploration methods. 
There’s also a growing army of amateurs 
out there — geology buffs, rockhounds 
or just plain outdoor enthusiasts — look- 
ing for gold. Some of them have struck 
paydirt, having zeroed in on promising 
veins of gold then sold the rights to min- 
ing companies. 

*“You’ve heard of gold fever,’ says 
Craig Miller, a geologist and prospector 
— ‘‘when you get deeper and deeper in- 
to your pan and keep finding tiny nug- 
gets, it’s easy to get obsessed’’ Miller, 
who’s working on contract with the Nova 
Scotia mines department, also teaches an 
amateur gold prospecting course for the 
Dartmouth recreation department, which 
is well attended. ‘‘Some of these people 
almost swear at me for introducing them 
to it,’ he says. ‘‘For some it becomes a 
total obsession. They spend hours at it,’ 

‘*Today’s amateur prospector gets all 
the help government can give him,’ says 
Don Carroll of the New Brunswick mines 
department. ‘‘We offer detailed maps, 
courses in mining and geology, and even 
give newcomers tips on where to look’’ 

Almost any winter weeknight in either 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick will find 
a group of studious prospectors attending 
the government’s classes on how to search 
for minerals. The range of subject mat- 
ter is broad, and the public’s interest is 
high. ‘‘What these people learn would 
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Miller ‘‘panning’’: it’s easy to get obsessed 
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boggle the grizzled prospector of yester- 
day’’ says Don Carroll. 

Not only government smiles on the ef- 
forts of the part-time prospectors. The big 
mining companies keep their doors open 
wide for weekend prospectors with an in- 
teresting claim for lease. It’s not entirely 
altruistic. Mining companies find it far 
less expensive to encourage the amateurs 
even to the point of sometimes providing 
search costs than to send their own highly- 
trained (and highly-paid) experts into an 
area for months on end. If the part-time 
prospector does strike something worth 
a closer look, he or she will almost surely 
need a major mining company to take the 
find further. 

Typical of the new breed of gold 
hunter is Moncton’s Peter Fenety, an air 
traffic controller by profession, and a 
geology buff by nature. With more time 
off than most people, Fenety began dab- 
bling in gold mine claims several years 
ago, and has struck it lucky on a number 
of claims near Saint John. Fenety prefers 
not to say what he earned last year from 
leases, but it’s presumably not bad. 

Claude Willett, a Newcastle, N.B., 
amateur has turned his weekend hobby 
into $100,000, while George Bailey, a 
dogged Newfoundland prospector, has 
sold his rights to a gold mine for a substan- 
tial cash payment plus perpetual royalties. 

But before giving in to gold fever and 
rushing into the bush with a dishpan and 
a shovel, the average person should 
recognize the two basics involved: 
knowledge and luck. Especially luck, 
some might say. A geological hammer, 
a gold pan and aerial maps — costing 
about $100 altogether — plus some 
knowledge of rocks and an idea where to 
look, are essentially what’s needed. Peter 
Fenety also advises the budding gold pro- 
spector not to forget to ‘‘dress warmly and 
learn to read acompass. If you enjoy be- 
ing outdoors and tramping through the 
bush, so much the better,’ says Fenety, 
whose young son now joins him on claim- 
staking outings. 

The rules for staking a gold mining 
claim are almost as simple as the old-time 
western movies made it appear. The aspir- 
ing prospector must take out a provincial 
licence for a small fee, select an area and 
set up stakes. The claim itself can be stak- 
ed out on private land, although the owner 
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The great Atlantic gold rush is an orderly stampede led by 
hobbyists and part-timers. A few of them will hit paydirt 


Amateur prospector Peter Fenety has 
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struck it lucky with several claims near Saint John 
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can demand that a bond be posted in case 
of property damage. National Parks and 
Indian reserves are generally out of 
bounds for prospecting. 

But gold is rarely found in nuggets the 
way the movies show it. More often, it’s 
found in quartz. The worth of the find 
depends on the yield per tonne of the gold 
contained in other rock. If the yield is too 
low it may not be worth mining at all. 

A large portion of gold is found on 
top of bedrock, the solid rock mat 
underlying the superficial formations and 
soil. Because of its weight (at least seven 
times heavier than any rock with which 
it is found) gold invariably washes to the 
bottom of the surface material, which is 
where the larger bits are likely to be found. 

Prospectors look for the loose bits that 
might indicate a vein nearby. The usual 
place is a creek bed, especially the inside 
bends, the downstream side of boulders 
and potholes created by the current. Ifa 
creek bed shows signs of having been 
altered by nature, gravel deposits or bars 
on top of the bedrock may yield gold 
deposits along what was the former water- 
way. The closer you are to a vein, says 
Craig Miller, the more likely you’ll find 
the gold bits attached to small pieces of 
other rock. 

‘*Panning’’ for gold is the process of 
sifting through a sampling of soil and 
rock. Experienced gold searchers always 
include any small plants growing in a rock 
crevice as their roots often pick up gold 
chunks or flakes. A gold pan is like a wok. 
It’s filled about two-thirds full of sample 
material which is repeatedly washed and 
cleaned until only the heavy metal con- 
centrate remains in the pan. By now, if 
there’s gold in the sample, it will be 
apparent. 

Panning is an indispensable prospec- 
ting method, and has even resulted in 
some hobbyists recovering sizable quan- 
tities of gold. But it’s slow and tedious. 
An experienced prospector would do well 
to pan 60 samples in a ten-hour day. At 
this rate, the individual would handle 
1,200 pounds of gravel. Even at today’s 
gold prices, the miner would be lucky to 
recover five dollars worth of gold in this 
manner. 

The current interest in prospecting for 
gold may have a lot to do with the 
economy. Gold fever has always run a bit 
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Amateurs might find a promising gold vein for mining 
companies to develop, but will never make a day’s pay at 
panning. An experienced prospector might earn $5 a day 


higher during hard times, and the present 
level of unemployment in Atlantic Cana- 
da could be helping create a new breed 
of sourdough. ‘‘If a guy is idle to begin 
with, he doesn’t have much to lose by tak- 
ing a shovel, a hammer and a pan into 
the bush,’ says one government mining 
official. 

Not everyone who’s after gold is an 
amateur, of course. One of the most in- 
teresting of the professionals is Edgar 
Horne of Enfield, N.S. He and his part- 
ner Byron ‘‘Nugget’’ Taylor run an old- 
fashioned ‘‘gravity stamp’’ mill of the 
type used to extract gold from ore during 
the Nova Scotia ‘‘gold rush’’ — a period 
of gold mining and exploration which 
peaked in the late 19th century and died 
out completely about the time of the Sec- 
ond World War. In the gravity process the 
ore is crushed to a powder, then the gold 
is separated out with water and mercury. 
Horne’s mill is at Renfrew, some eight 
miles north of the Halifax airport, at an 
old gold mine. Most of the new Nova 
Scotia operations are on ‘‘rediscovered’’ 
seams. 

Horne is the grand-nephew of E.H. 
Horne, discoverer of the Noranda deposit 
in Quebec. ‘‘E.H. got the bug here, then 
went to Noranda. He made his fortune 
then came back here and spent half a 
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tween father and son then. 


Edgar Horne (left) and Nugget Taylor. Their mill is a throwback to Nova Scotia’s first gold rush 


million dollars trying to relocate the seam 
at Renfrew.’ Edgar Horne carried on that 
work and has been running the old mill 
part-time on a paying basis since the price 
of gold went up a decade ago. He’s 
associated with the Acadian Ventures 
group, however, and this summer he’s 
modernizing the old mill. 

Horne says that Enfield had ‘‘more 
thanits share of millionaires’’ in the old 
days. ‘‘A lot of them started in Renfrew 
then went on to other places’’ where more 
substantial gold finds were made — 
California, Colorado, the Yukon, etc. 
The Nova Scotia deposits were modest by 
those standards. Although there’s a lot 
of gold in Nova Scotia, in a 300-mile strip 
of quartz and slate beds on that half of 
the province facing the Atlantic, ‘‘the ore 
bodies are so damn small,’ says Horne. 

Officially, gold was discovered in 
Nova Scotia in 1860, but a certain W. 
Crook, a farmer in Lawrencetown, ten 
miles east of Halifax, found gold on his 
property in 1849. He showed it to his 
father and was sternly told to ‘‘drop this 
nonsense, go on with your work and pitch 
the rubbish away-’ Eleven years later a 
large gold deposit was found close to the 
Crook farm. History does not record 
what words may have been exchanged be- 
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This account is contained in the 1868 
best-seller A practical guide for Tourists, 
Miners and Investors and all persons in- 
terested in the Development of the Gold 
Finds in Nova Scotia, by A. Heather- 
ington, who also listed ten good reasons 
to mine for gold in Nova Scotia. These 
included inexhaustible minerals, cheap 
labor, plentiful provisions, good climate, 
liberal laws, low travel costs and no 
danger of ‘‘attacks from venomous rep- 
tiles, savage beasts or treacherous In- 
dians.’ As well, he added comfortingly, 
‘*fatal epidemics, agues and pestilential 
fevers are unknown.’ But, cautioned 
Heatherington, ‘‘the tourist must not ex- 
pect the comforts of an English stage 
coach’’ when visiting the mine sites, and 
was advised to ‘‘take lunch,’ 

Heatherington’s observations may be 
over 100 years old, but many of his points 
would get no argument from the directors 
of Seabright Resources, a Halifax- 
based mining company currently develop- 
ing two old mining properties, one of 
which, Beaver Dam, could be ‘‘the 
number one property in the province for 
gold production,’ according to provin- 
cial government geologist Paul Smith. 

Seabright was formed six years ago 
by asmall group of ‘‘downtown business 
types’’ who put up some pre-tax dollars 
to ‘‘see what was around in gold mining,’ 
says Colin MacDonald, a company direc- 
tor. After an extensive, and expensive, 
drilling program — in 1985 the company 
spent over $3 million on drilling — 
Seabright bought Forest Hills, an old 
mine site southeast of Antigonish, and 
have the mineral rights to Beaver Dam, 
northwest of Sheet Harbour in Halifax 
County. Both mines were worked around 
the turn of the century and the company 
plans to rework the gold-rich tailings from 
Beaver Dam later this summer. With 
modern mining methods they expect to 
recover $22 worth of gold per tonne. 
There’s five million tonnes of tailings to 
process. Beaver Dam, says Paul Smith, 
‘thas the potential to be the largest deposit 
in the province.’ 

Seabright plans to go into production 
at Beaver Dam in the second week of 
January 1987, followed by Forest Hills 
one week later. When both mines are in 
full production MacDonald estimates 
they will recover 50,000 ounces of gold 
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Chetwynd, Nild., is the best recent discovery in North 
America. New Brunswick’s mining companies are finding 
more gold with their lead and zinc 


annually, with a profit of over $7 million. 
Between 200 and 400 people will be 
employed at the mill and mine sites. Com- 
ments MacDonald: ‘‘ Without any adver- 
tising we’ve had over 1,000 applications 
from miners all across the country. Nova 
Scotia miners are the best in the world, 
and they are all dying to get home.’ 

Flushed with success, Seabright is also 
exploring several other gold properties in 
joint ventures with other companies and 
plans a $6.5 million exploration budget 
this year. Seabright’s experience seems 
more typical than unique. Other com- 
panies, national and international, are ac- 
tively searching for gold in Nova Scotia. 
INCO spent $1 million on exploration and 
evaluation at Cochrane Hill near An- 
tigonish, at Goldenville near Sherbrooke 
— an old mine that yielded a quarter of 
a million ounces of gold in its 40-year 
history — and at Molega Lake west of 
Bridgewater. The highlands of Cape 
Breton are also attracting interest from 
the giant mining company, British-based 
BP-Selco. Jascan Resources of Toronto 
and Coxheath Gold Holdings of Nova 
Scotia are working in Lunenburg County. 

But although Nova Scotia has a 
romantic gold mining past, in fact, there’s 
more activity now in New Brunswick and 
Newfoundland. Some $3.5 million was 
spent on exploration in Nova Scotia in 
1985. In New Brunswick, the figure was 
closer to $5 million. A Saint John com- 
pany is putting the Cape Spencer area of 
New Brunswick on the gold mining map. 
Entrepreneur Morton Gordon of Gordex 
Minerals Ltd. hit paydirt with 30,000 
tonnes of gold ore on a claim near Cape 
Spencer, close to the Saint John airport. 
The company is using the modern cyanide 
technique to extract gold, and the com- 
pany engineers are designing an open pit 
mine which Gordex hopes will be in pro- 
duction this summer. 

The Gordex proposal, however, has 
also stirred up environmental concern 
from local residents who fear there could 
be hazards from cyanide compounds to 
be used in the processing. A 1,500-name 
petition was raised this spring against the 
operation. 

Brunswick Mining and Smelting of 
Bathurst processed $7.6 million of gold 
in 1984, a lucrative spinoff from the com- 
pany’s lead-zinc mines. 
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Murphy: rockhounding to joint ventures 


A Toronto mining company, Lacana 
Mining Corporation, holds 1,200 mining 
claims and sank $250,000 into explora- 
tion at Elm Tree, north of Bathurst. The 
company expects to spend $600,000 on 
exploration in 1986, a figure quickly 
reached when diamond drilling costs $25 
a foot. The average shaft is between 400 
and 1,000 feet deep, and as many as 100 
holes might be drilled. 

BP-Selco has been active in New- 
foundland as well as in Cape Breton. 
Nova Scotia geologist Colin McKenzie 
was instrumental in the company’s find 
at Chetwynd, in the southwest of the pro- 
vince 50 miles east of Port-aux-Basques. 
“‘T used a bit of imagination and models 
of gold deposits in other parts of the world?’ 
he says. ‘‘Chetwynd sort of stuck out?’ 

Chetwynd is not a new find. It was first 
discovered in 1902 when brothers John 
and Samuel Billard from nearby Grand 
Bruit came back froma hunting trip with 
rock samples. John Chetwynd, a local 
merchant, was hampered in his attempts 
to work the find because of isolation. In 
1982, the find was almost staked by 
Newfoundland-born, Calgary-based 
mining engineer Charlie Dearin who 
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nearly convinced a Calgary investor to 
stake claims at Chetwynd. 

“*It’s the best deposit found this year 
in North America,’ declares Dearin. Test 
results indicate mineral reserves at 11.2 
metric tonnes, with 3.18 ounces of gold 
per tonne. It’s lower than the celebrated 
Hemlo, Ont., find which has a 75 million 
tonne reserve, but it’s still a respectable 
amount. 

BP-Selco is weighing the commercial 
feasibility of a processing mill. As well, 
the company has spent over $1 million for 
the Abitibi-Price concession in central 
Newfoundland which contains many of 
the same rock formations as Chetwynd. 

Understandably, the rediscovery of 
Chetwynd has spurred interest in gold 
mining in the province. ‘*There’s nothing 
like a major discovery to get things go- 
ing,’ comments Paul Dean, a government 
geologist. Volcanic zones around Chet- 
wynd have been staked by half a dozen 
large companies, who are also staking 
claims as far east as Bay d’Espoir and as 
far north as Makkovik, Labrador. 

In 1985, 15,000 claims were filed, 
mostly by out-of-province operators. 
Locally, one of the most active mining 
companies is Golden Hind, jointly own- 
ed by former cabinet minister John Lun- 
drigan, industrialist Harry Steele and 
Rupert Short. 

Ex-teamster Lew Murphy, whose in- 
terest in claim optioning grew out of his 
hobby of rockhounding and who was ac- 
tive in the Chetwynd rush, is currently 
joint venturing gold prospects with 
Pacific Coast Mines, asubsidiary of U.S. 
Borax and Chemical of Los Angeles. 
Whether they find another Chetwynd or 
not, exploring the potential of existing 
claims will keep a lot of people busy for 
the next few years. ‘‘This is it?’ says Mur- 
phy, ‘‘this is the big push. Chetwynd was 
down there for years and years. The thing 
was lost for the sake of a couple of hun- 
dred dollars?’ 

The Chetwynd story will become a 
gold miners’ legend, when so much was 
lost for so little. The romance of such 
stories has given hope to many disap- 
pointed prospectors who learned first- 
hand the truth of the old adage that ‘‘all 
that glistens is not gold?’ 

— Written with Peter Gard and 
Anne Tempelman-Kluit 
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Sheldon Goldman owns Odyssey-2000, the region’s only science fiction specialty shop 


The weird and the serious: 
science fiction in bloom 


When 700 people show up for a convention through a raging storm, 
you know there’s a serious matter at hand. There is: science fiction 


by Sue MacLeod and 
Fred James Ross 
his is no ordinary convention. The 
corridors are monitored by patrol of- 
ficers in battle fatigues. In the lob- 
by, a woman in a long black cape swishes 
past a crowd of leather-clad barbarians, 
a papier maché bird perched on her left 
arm. Down the hall a massive, four- 
footed alien stoops to make it through the 
hotel doorways. A magician talks about 
levitation. In another room, the mood is 
genteel; a medieval court is in session. The 
Dr. Who Society, meanwhile, is collec- 
tively glued to the screen, watching vin- 
tage tapes of the British TV time traveller. 
In acorner close at hand, a make-up art- 
ist creates a bloody gash above the eye of 
a young boy. 

This is Halcon 9, Atlantic Canada’s 
ninth annual science fiction and fantasy 
convention and the longest consecutively 
running of Canada’s seven such conven- 
tions, or ‘‘cons.’ More than 700 people 
trudged through a bitter storm to the 
Hotel Nova Scotian in Halifax in late 
March, underlining the genre’s drawing 
power, on the East Coast as elsewhere. 

Part of an international network of 
such events, Halcon capsulizes everything 
that science fiction and fantasy comprise. 
Convention publicist Allan Mills says 
science fiction is a double-edged sword 
— violence (large scale wars are especial- 
ly popular) and thoughtful, insightful 
writing. There is horror, a heady invita- 
tion to escape reality, and often a per- 
vasive, almost shrugged-off sense of 
doom. But there’s also humanity and 
hope. Some of the most enduring science 
fiction works have issued fervent warn- 
ings, messages and hopeful scenarios for 
the future. Even before 1818, when Mary 
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Shelley wrote the science fiction classic 
Frankenstein, serious writers speculated 
on humankind’s evolving relationship 
with science. One of the more prominent 
ones doing that today is world renowned 


author Spider Robinson of Halifax, who 
creates chillingly believable problems and 
then invents solutions. Unlike some 
science fiction writers, Robinson declares 
himself an optimist: ‘‘I’ve managed to 
earn a living dreaming happy futures”’ 

**Science fiction and fantasy are any- 
thing that the imagination wants them to 
be,’ adds Sheldon Goldman, owner of 
Odyssey-2000 in Halifax, the region’s 
only science fiction and fantasy specialty 
shop. Fantasy is pure magic, explains 
Goldman, while science fiction has a basis 
in fact. Science fictjon’s wonders are 
scientifically plausible, although not 
always probable. Fantasy, on the other 
hand, is the stuff of daydreams, the make- 
believe world of childhood rediscovered 
by adults. Fantasy is frequently set in 
medieval times, or in marvelous, imag- 
inary worlds. 

For a long time, the two genres were 
scorned, and generally associated with the 
pulp magazines popular in the 1930s and 
’°40s. Today, they have gained respecta- 
bility. Almost all university English 
departments, for example, offer a science 
fiction and fantasy course. This pleases 
Fredericton author Mary Ann Bram- 
strup, 30, a full-time family doctor. She 
wrote her first novel, Saga of a Star- 
Stallion, at age 14, making her Canada’s 
youngest published author at the time. 
She has since written three more books 
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Every summer, students provide a wealth 
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and is at present working on Dragon’s 
Star, a comic book series for a Montreal 
publisher. Bramstrup remembers being 
the only high school student in Nackawic, 
N.B., who would admit to reading science 
fiction. 

Science fiction and fantasy are more 
popular today, especially among teen- 
agers and young people. Most of Sheldon 
Goldman’s customers at Odyssey-2000 
are under 25. The interest in science fic- 
tion, in particular, stems partly from 
Hollywood movies like Star Wars, a 
*“space opera’’ that really has very little 
scientific basis. Publisher Lesley Choyce, 


Robinson's work is warm and humorous 
of Pottersfield Press in Porter’s Lake, 
N.S., describes Star Wars as ‘‘the same 
old John Wayne movie, with Luke Sky- 
walker.’ In 1981, Choyce co-edited 
Visions from the Edge, only the second 
anthology of science fiction and fantasy 
published in Canada. He agrees, however, 
that ‘‘space opera’’ has led a new genera- 
tion to the world of science fiction and 
fantasy. 

A small but vociferous group will 
develop into ‘‘active fans?’ Some will 
become players in a fantasy phenomenon 
in which they’Il assume, for a short time, 
the identities of their heroes and heroines. 
They might join organizations like the 
Fantasy Field Trip Society of Canada, 
with a branch in Dartmouth, N.S. Other 
active fans contribute to ‘‘fanzines,’ 
amateur publications which sometimes 
focus on specific topics — Japanese ani- 
mation, for example. Marapa fanzine, 
distributed by Charles Gregory, 26, a 
computer programmer in Fredericton, 
has a broader appeal. A monthly, photo- 
copied collection, it includes everything 
from fantasy artwork to debates about 
the nature of the speed of light. And ac- 
tive fans go to ‘‘cons,?’ where they can 
share ideas with noted authors — Spider 
Robinson, for one. 

At 37, Robinson is three-time winner 
of science fiction’s top award, the Hugo, 
voted annually by fans from around the 
world. His second Hugo-winning book, 
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magine gradually losing control of your muscles. Your 
breathing becomes laboured for lack of chest strength. 
Arms, legs, hands, and feet gradually refuse to respond. 
You have to get used to crutches or leg braces, maybe even 
a wheelchair. 
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an early morning run, a ski trip, a walk along the beach. 
For those who have Muscular Dystrophy, their dream is 
our reality. 

We can make their dream come true. If you provide 
the muscle, we're bound to cure Muscular Dystrophy. 
Please give where you see the Muscular Dystrophy 
Donation Boxes, or you may send a cheque directly to 
suite 1000, 357 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario M5H 2T’7. 
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Stardance, was a collaboration with his 
wife, dancer-choreographer Jeanne 
Robinson, who runs Nova Dance Theatre 
in Halifax. Stardance, about zero gravi- 
ty dancing in space, also won the Nebula, 
awarded by the Science Fiction Writers 
of America. Like most of Robinson’s ef- 
forts, it sold well; Dell Books printed a 
quarter-million copies of the paperback, 
U.S edition. Some of Robinson’s work 
is set close to home. Mindkiller, a 1982 
novel about pleasure as a form of mind 
control, opens on the MacDonald Bridge 
between Halifax and Dartmouth. A na- 
tive of New York State, Robinson im- 
migrated in 1974. A recent book, Night 
of Power, takes him back to New York 
for a black militant take-over in 1996. His 
eleventh book, now in progress, is con- 
cerned with a new concept of God now 
in evolution. 

Across a crowded room, Spider 
Robinson is easy to spot by his lanky, 
almost emaciated appearance — at six- 
foot-one, he weighs 120 pounds. Serious 
science fiction says Robinson, ‘‘is never 
satisfied to rehash the same old question. 
It offers new ways of looking at the uni- 
verse, and it raises moral issues that could 
soon be of importance to us all?’ Robin- 
son’s own work is also noted for its 
humor, its warmth. His popular short 
story collection, Callahan’s Crosstime 
Saloon, hosts a lovable, off-beat cast of 
patrons from the present, past and future. 


In the sunny Halifax flat he shares 
with Jeanne and their 11-year-old 
daughter Luanna, Callahan’s creator 
talks rapidly, exuberantly. A speedy suc- 
cession of Player’s — sometimes lit, 
sometimes not — dangle from his lips. 
Robinson’s life is, to say the least, 
unusual. For instance, there are the phone 
calls. Take the one from California. The 
caller, about to commit suicide, had a 
final question: Was there really a 
Callahan’s? Another long distance appeal 
— this time from a scientist: would Robin- 
son help to persuade his friend, veteran 
science fiction writer Robert Heinlein, to 
have his brain preserved at death? There 
are also unconventional dreams — Jeanne 
Robinson’s application for a seat on a 
future space shuttle has been approved. 
The Robinsons don’t know when, but 
their hope is that Jeanne will actually be 
able to dance in space. 

Fantasy writer Charles Saunders, 
who moved to Halifax a year ago from 
Ottawa, says: ‘‘My creativity takes me out 
of this time altogether?’ Saunders, a black 
writer, draws on African culture, myth- 
ology and folklore. With three novels in 
print and a fourth to appear next year, 
Saunders has completed a screenplay 
based on one of his short stories. The film, 
about women warriors on a quest, will be 
released by New Horizons Pictures, of 
Hollywood, in September. 

Publisher Lesley Choyce — also a 


critically acclaimed novelist, short story 
writer and poet — has written a collec- 
tion of science fiction stories, soon to be 
published by Ragweed Press in Charlotte- 
town. ‘‘Science fiction is an important 
part of my work,’ says Choyce. 

‘**Science fiction lets me make the 
rules?’ adds Mary Ann Bramstrup. ‘‘I can 
make up interesting characters and events 
that wouldn’t happen in the real world. 
I can make up places’”’ 

For readers, the hardest part is 
deciding where to get in on the voyage. 
A rack of science fiction novels can be 
especially baffling: scores of unfamiliar 
authors and lurid, action-packed covers 
that may or may not reflect the contents 
of the book. ‘‘Ninety per cent of science 
fiction is bad,’ says Spider Robinson, 
‘‘and, unfortunately, bad science fiction 
includes some of the worst stuff ever writ- 
ten’’ For the reader who makes his or her 
way through the maze, Robinson urges, 
the other ten per cent is sure to fascinate. 

Imagine a world where the mathema- 
tics of chance has been refined to the point 
where chance has all but vanished. Con- 
sider a near future peopled by genetically 
perfect beings. In this genre, even the com- 
edy is bizarre. In one well-loved satire, we 
are indeed invaded by little green men. 
They land and then they do nothing but 
watch...and watch...and watch. Ima- 
gine little green men watching everything. 
Funny, perhaps — but unnerving. 
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GENTLEMEN AND JESUITS 
Quests for Glory in the Early Days of 
New France 

Elizabeth Jones 

Soundly researched and vividly told, 
Gentlemen and Jesuits is a story of 
bravery and intrigue, of religious 
passion and commercial fervour, of 
dreams and folly and endurance. The 
founding and survival of North 
America’s first enduring settlement 
north of Florida are recreated in this 
evocative account of the lives of its 
people. 336 pp. $24.95 cloth, ISBN 
0-8020-2594 University of Toronto 
Press 


VOYAGE OF THE ICEBERG 

The Story of the Iceberg that Sank the 
Titanic 

Richard Brown 

In quiet compelling prose, tells the 
story of the iceberg that gripped the 
imagination of the world. Richard 
Brown skillfully describes the natural 
and human world through which the 
iceberg travelled. 154 pp. $12.95 
paper, ISBN 0-88862-655X Lorimer 


THE COUNTRY OF ACADIA 
Melvin Gallant, Tr. Elliot Shek 


The Craft Transfo 


An Essay on the Carpenters of Halifax, 1885-1985 


Acadian Gallant includes a brief 
history in this picture book of life 
today in the Country of Acadia. 
People are still dependent on the 
natural resources from the sea and 
land - the essence of their existence - 
the fetes, ship building, farming and 
the peacefulness of people who accept 
life as it comes. 208 pp. $24.95 cloth, 
ISBN 0-88924-14300 Simon & Pierre 


A LITERARY AND LINGUISTIC 
HISTORY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
Reavley Gair, editor 

New Brunswick from the perspective 
of seventeen writers. A descriptive 
portrayal of the province through 
poetry, prose and drama of its 
French, Indian and English people. 
286 pp. $14.95 paper, ISBN 
0-86492-039-3 Goose Lane Editions 
and Fiddlehead Poetry Books 


THE CRAFT TRANSFORMED 

Ian McKay 

A study of Local 83 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America tells the story of a 
century of economic and social change 
in Halifax through the eyes of these 
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workers. 148 pp. $9.95 paper, ISBN 
0-9692117-0-8 Formac 


IT CAME BY THE BOATLOAD 
Geoff and Dorothy Robinson 

Books that encompass the rum 
running era are hard to find. Here is 
an enormous amount of new research 
that started off as a hobby but 
presented an Overview of how 
Canadian and American syndicates 
worked with the French islands of 
Saint Pierre and Miquelon to beat the 
system. 139 pp. $11.50 paper, ISBN 
0-9691943-0-7 Geoff and Dorothy 
Robinson 


THE MAN FROM HALIFAX 

Sir John Thompson, Prime Minister 
P.B. Waite 

Waite has ably and intimately 
portrayed the private life of this late- 
Victorian politician who was 
passionately devoted to his wife Annie 
and their five children. When apart, 
the couple wrote to each other every 
day, a practice that resulted in the 
richest personal correspondence of a 
major Canadian politician. 576 pp. 
$37.50 cloth, ISBN 0-8020-5659-8 
University of Toronto Press 
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CONVENTIONAL EMOTIONS 
Lesley Choyce 

A collection of short stories about 
growing up in the 1960s. ‘‘His clear, 
intimate style draws readers into his 
world with gentle ironies, wry 
narratives, pastoral flights...’ 
(Atlantic Provinces Book Review) 
112. pp. $7.95 paper, ISBN 
0-920021-27-1 Creative 


CRANBERRY HEAD 

Ellison Robertson 

The seven short stories ana 
reproductions of paintings by the 
author reflect a contemporary view of 
Cape Breton life with emphasis on the 
working class people of the island. 88 
pp. $9.95 paper, ISBN 0920-336-38-8 
University College of Cape Breton 
Press 


THIS DEAR AND FINE COUNTRY 
Ray Guy 

Canada’s Stephen Leacock Award 
Winner of Humour is at his best - 
everything from Bingo to Communism 
comes in for a searing from his 
sometimes vitriolic pen. Another 
instant bestseller from the man critics 


OVa Scotia 


SHERMAN HINES 


THE TOP OF THE HEART 


Heid 


LESLEY CHOYCE 


have compared to Mark Twain. 440 
pp. $8.95 paper, ISBN 0-919519-51-2 
Breakwater 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Sherman Hines 

A most remarkable photographic 
essay from the photographer whose 
skill and sensitivity have made him a 
legend in his time. Presents Nova 
Scotia in all its moods, shades and 
expressions. 160 pp. $29.95 hard, 130 
colour illus. ISBN 0-920852-51-3 
Numbus 


THE TOP OF THE HEART 

Lesley Choyce 

With ease and charm Choyce attracts 
the reader to his own world of 
sometimes ordinary, sometimes 
unusual occurences. As a transplanted 
American, he casts a critical and 
amused eye on his native country in 
poems that deal with his boyhood in 
New Jersey. 64 pp. $8.95 paper, ISBN 
0-920633-13-7 Thistledown 


MARIAAGELAS: MARIA, THE 
DAUGHTER OF GELAS 
Antonine Maillet, Tr. Ben T. Shek 


Another of Maillet’s outstanding 
female characters in a novel of 
adventure set against the background 
of the prohibition era. Told with 
earthy humour which illustrates the 
hearts and minds of Acadians. 150 pp. 
$19.95 cloth, ISBN 0-88924-171-6 
Simon & Pierre 


LA SAGOUINE 

Antonine Maillet, Tr. Louis de 
Cespedes 

Well known from French TV and 
theatre, LaSagouine brings the 
richness of Acadian life to English 
readers. This 72-year old cleaning 
woman looks back at her life on 
Canada’s east coast with humour, 
pathos and equanimity. 184 pp. $11.95 
paper, ISBN 0-88924-185-6 Simon & 
Pierre 


THE PHOENIX 

Gordon Rogers 

Tells the story of an extraordinary day 
in the life of a young boy in an 
airport town and how a plane crash 
affects his awareness of life and the 
things around him. 85 pp. $6.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-920021-24-1 Creative 


REGIONAL INTEREST - COOKBOOKS/CRAFTS/CHILDREN’S 
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ANNA’S PET 

Joyce Barkhouse and Margaret 
Atwood 

An easy-to-read book about a girl 
who is looking for the right kind of 
pet. Age 4-7. 32 pp. $6.95 cloth, 
ISBN 0-88862-249-X Lorimer 


EDGAR POTATO 

Don Oickle, Illustrations by Sue 
Skaalen 

This is a delightful story about a 
P.E.I. potato who is so big nobody in 
the field likes him. Then, something 
unexpected happens and Edgar’s life 
changes. A simple text, humorous 
illustrations. Also available in French. 
32 pp. $5.95 paper, ISBN 
0-920304-49-4 Ragweed 


THE BAITCHOPPER 

Silver Donald Cameron 

An action-packed adventure for young 
readers 9-13, set in a present day 
Nova Scotia fishing village. 167 pp. 
$5.95 paper, ISBN 0-88862-7 

598-7 Lorimer 


Traditional Maritime & Maine Mittens 
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FIRST SPRING ON THE GRAND 
BANKS 

Bill Freeman 

An exciting adventure tale for children 
9 to 13 that goes beyond fiction with 
actual descriptions of fishing 
techniques, illustrations and 
photographs of Newfoundland 
fishermen at work, and a glossary of 
terms. 

171 pp. $12.95 cloth, ISBN 
0-88862-220-1 

Lorimer 


FOX AND GEESE AND FENCES 
Robin Hansen 

A collection of traditional Maritime 
mitten patterns, with handsome color 
illustrations and detailed instructions. 
Eleven designs, from infant to adult, 
for beautiful but practical results. 69 
pp. $12.95 paper, ISBN 0-88780-056-4 
Formac 


NOVA SCOTIA SEAFOOD 
COOKERY 

This handsome, reasonably priced 
hardcover book is an encyclopedia of 


mouthwatering recipes to choose 
from, including ones that can be 
prepared over the barbecue or at the 
beach. 167 pp. $14.95 hard, ISBN 
0-88780-050-5 Formac 


THE NOVA SCOTIA INNS AND 
RESTAURANTS COOKBOOK 
Virginia Lee and Elaine Elliot 

More than 100 recipes, drawn from 35 
of Nova Scotia’s finest inns and 
restaurants, plus a guide to those 
dining rooms. The accent is on 
imaginative cooking with fine local 
produce. Spiral bound, $9.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-88780-055-6 Formac 


SEAFOOD COOKERY OF PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND 

Julie Watson 

Spiral bound for easy use, this 
cookbook is “‘filled to the gills with 
fish recipes and facts. ..The contents 
are surprisingly deluxe. ..This book 
tells us what to look for, how to deal 
with it, and some mouthwatering ways 
to serve it?’ (Quill & Quire) 186 pp. 
$8.95 paper, ISBN 0-920304-12-5 
Ragweed 


LOCAL INTEREST - COOKBOOKS/CRAFTS CHILDREN’S - 
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SILENT STEEDS: Cycling in Nova 
Scotia 

Heather Watts 

From velocipede riders to round-the- 
world cyclists, Nova Scotians did it all 
during the Great Bicycle Boom. 
Wonderful photographs. 44 pp. $3.95 
paper, ISBN 0-910680-31-3 Nova 
Scotia Museum 


THE ROSS FARM STORY 

J. Lynton Martin 

In 1816, Captain William Ross, with 
his wife Mary, their five children and 
172 disbanded soldiers founded the 
settlement of Ross Farm. Now a 
recreated village, the story of this 
community’s growth and development 
is representative of Nova Scotia’s 
rural beginnings. 42 pp. $3.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-919680-32-1 Nova Scotia 
Museum 


BASIC QUILTING 

Polly Greene 

Practical instructions for patchwork 
quilting based on years of teaching the 
craft. 22 pp. $2.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919680-30-5 Nova Scotia Museum 


TRADITIONAL NOVA SCOTIAN 
DOUBLE-KNITTING PATTERNS 
Janetta Dexter 

A North America Knitter’s classic. 
Complete instructions for 23 
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traditional patterns. 27 pp. $2.95 
paper, ISBN 0-91980-29-1 Nova Scotia 
Museum 


A DIFFERENT KETTLE OF FISH: 
Traditional Seafood Recipes from 
Downeast Kitchens 

Over 165 recipes from many Nova 
Scotia kitchens, including appetizers, 
chowders, main courses, stews, 
casseroles. 65 pp. $6.95 paper, ISBN 
0-9690177-2-3 The Book Room 


FIDDLEHEADS INSTEAD 

Karen Love 

From soup to nuts with New 
Brunswick’s most famous natural 
export product. Those who assumed 
butter, salt, pepper and a dash of 
lemon were the only way to go will be 
amazed by recipes such as 
Fiddlehead ‘‘Pate en Croute’’. 30 pp. 
$5.95 paper, ISBN 0-9691677-0-0 
Karen Love 


FLAVOURS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
AND LABRADOR 

Many, many delicious traditional 
recipes, including Figgy Duff, 
Newfoundland Dumplings, Roast 
Caribou Ribs, with 95 photographs 
depicting life in the late 1800s - early 
1900s. 106 pp. $9.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919948-71-5 Breakwater 


PINKLE PLANET ADVENTURE, 
THE PINKLE THAT POPPED, and 
AUTUMN ARRIVES AT PINKLE 
POND 

Shirley Shaw Halliday and Linda 
Marie MacIntyre 

Three books of tales for small 
children about the adventures of the 
pink-haired, six-eyed Pinkles and their 
best buddies, the Flubberploofs. $6.95 
paper, ISBN 0-920977-00-6, 01-4, 02-2 
Sawlin Productions 


COUNTRY COLOURS: A Guide to 
Natural Dyeing in Nova Scotia 
Carolyn Locke 

If you’ve ever wished you could wear 
some of the myriad shades to be 
found in the Nova Scotia countryside, 
this illustrated guide is what you need 
to get the colours from the field to the 
dye pot. 69 pp. $5.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919680-16 X Nova Scotia Museum 


WITHE BASKETS, TRAPS AND 
BROOMS: Traditional Crafts in Nova 
Scotia 

Joleen Gordon 

‘‘There is no such thing as a pair of 
baskets’’ quotes the author of this 
illustrated history of the development 
of basketry in Nova Scotia. Then she 
goes beyond history, with step-by-step 
instructions for actual basket making. 
56 pp. $6.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919680-23-2 Nova Scotia Museum 


PART OF THE MAIN An illustrated 
History of Newfoundland and Labrador 
Peter Neary and Patrick O’Flaherty 
The highly acclaimed, illustrated history 
of Newfoundland is now appearing for 
the first time in the paperback edition. 
An ideal and indispensible work. 208 pp. 
$14.95 paper, ISBN 0-920911-26-9 
Breakwater 


FISHERMEN OF NOVA SCOTIA 
L.B. Jenson 

Hundreds of detailed illustrations of the 
methods, tools and vessels employed by 
Nova Scotia fishermen with a text explain- 
ing the workings of the industry. 114 pp. 
$9.95 paper, ISBN 0-919380-33-6 Petheric 


EXPLORING NOVA SCOTIA I 
George Rogers, editor 

An illustrated guide with walking tour 
routes to the history and heritage of 
Halifax, Dartmouth and nearby com- 
munities of Peggy’s Cove, Mahone Bay, 
Lunenburg, Wolfville and Grand Pré. 
119 pp. $7.95 paper, ISBN 0-88780-054-8 


NEWFOUNDLAND LABRADOR 
Sherman Hines and Ray Guy 

From the majestic beauty of a silently 
passing iceberg to the delicacy of the rare 
pitcher plant, Sherman Hines presents the 
many faces of Newfoundland and 
Labrador with text by Ray Guy. 80 pp. 
$16.95 hard, ISBN 0-920852-28-9 


LOCAL INTEREST - FICTION/FOLKLORE/PHOTOGRAPHY 
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‘Love 


is stronger than 


Death 


DANIEL. 


SAINT AND SLEEVENS 

Cyril F. Poole 

Fifteen tongue-in-cheek articles covering 
everything from purging the English 
language of sexism to how to cope with 
fame and the use of music as an 
aphrodisiac. 112 pp. $8.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919095-88-7 Creative 


LOVE IS STRONGER THAN DEATH 
Rosemary Bauchman 

The author describes the supernatural ex- 
periences of many people who have been 
confronted by another dimension of life. 
128 pp. $5.95 paper, ISBN 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 

John Gilhen 

Everything you’d ever want to know 
about frogs, salamanders, turtles and 
snakes in Nova Scotia - real and imagin- 
ed! Full colour scientific illustrations. 162 
pp. $19.95 paper, $29.95 cloth ISBN 
0-919680-26-7 Nova Scotia Museum 


ANIMAL SIGNATURES 

Edward Claridge and Betty Ann Milligan 
A field guide to the signs, droppings and 
footprints of 23 native Nova Scotia 
animals. 56 pp. $2.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919680-27-5 Nova Scotia Museum 


CAPE BRETON, ISLAND OF 
ISLANDS Warren Gordon 


PETRIE 


CAPE BRETON 


Island of Islands 


Combining photographer Warren Gor- 
don’s vision of the island through his 
viewfinder with the poetry of Cape Breton 
writers, this book celebrates the beauty 
of Cape Breton in all its seasons. $19.95 
cloth, ISBN 0-9690395-1-4 Steel Town 
Publishing 


MESSDECK NEWS; Collected Verse of 
Messdeck Annie Halifax 1939-1945 
Jessie Coade 

Jessie Coade, wife of naval phar- 
maceutical clerk wrote a column in the 
Halifax Mail - Messdeck News - during 
the war years, devoted to things of interest 
to the sailors. This is poetry she collected 
from sailors. 72 pp. $8.95 paper, ISBN 
0-820304-43-5 Ragweed 


THE BAY BOY 

Daniel Petrie 

The cast list, screenplay and stills from 
the making of the film The Bay Boy in 
Glace Bay, Cape Breton in 1984. 76 pp. 
$8.95 paper, ISBN 0-919001-29-7 Pot- 
tersfield Press 


COME AND I WILL SING YOU 
Genevieve Lehr, editor 

A collection of some of the finest 
folksongs which represent a living and 
vibrant tradition that is very much part 
of entertainment today in Newfoundland. 
224 pp., $14.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919519-77-6 Breakwater 
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LOCAL INTEREST - BIOGRAPHY/HISTORY 


Helping 


Ourselves NOVA SCOTIANS 


AT HOME AND ABROAD 


REVISED EIT ———— 


KING’S BOUNTY 
Marion Robertson 
Tells how the Loyalist ‘‘Port Roseway 
Associates’’ chose and developed the 
site for Shelburne. 334 pp. $15.95 
paper, ISBN 0-919680-21-6 Nova 
Scotia Museum 


MUD CREEK 

The Story of Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
James Doyle Davison, editor 

More than 25 writers tell of commerce 
and shipbuilding in ‘‘Mud Creek’”’ 
inlet. 233 pp. $12,50 paper, ISBN 
0-969171-90-0 Wolfville Historical 
Society 


VIKING DISCOVERY, L’ ANSE 
AUX MEADOWS 

Joan Horwood 

An account of Viking exploration 
centuries before Columbus discovered 
North America. 48 pp. $6.95 paper, 
fully illustrated, ISBN 0-920502-50-4 
Jesperson Press 


A PICTORIAL GUIDE TO 
HISTORIC NOVA SCOTIA 

Thomas H. Randall 

Short articles on each of the 
province’s 11 regions, provides 
newcomer and native alike with Nova 
Scotia, past and present. 32 pp. $2.99 
paper, ISBN 0-9690177-1-5 Book Room 


THE CAPE BRETON BOOK OF DAYS 


Pamela Newton 

Major and minor events from Cape 
Breton’s past makes every day a 
special day. $14.95 paper, ISBN 
0-92-336-26-4 University College of 


Crafts « 
Grenfell Mission 


Cape Breton Press 


THOMAS McCULLOCH 

Marjorie Whitelaw 

The story of McCulloch’s battle for 
liberal education in 19th century Nova 
Scotia. 42 pp. $3.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919680-28-3 Nova Scotia Museum 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED: A 
History of N.B. Women 1784-1984 
Elspeth Tulloch 

Chronicling the advancement of N.B. 
women over a 200 year period. 
Tulloch uses specific cases to illustrate 
hard won progress. 147 pp. $10.00 
paper, ISBN 0-88838-830-9 N.B. 
Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women 


THEM DAYS: Stories of Early 
Labrador 

Nigel Markham, editor 

Them Days Stories of Labrador, its 


history and people. 64 pp. $3.00 paper, 


ISBN 0381-6109 Them Days Magazine 


HELPING OURSELVES 

Colleen Lynch 

A guide to crafts of Grenfell Mission 
in Newfoundland. 20 pp. $3.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-9691590-1-3 Newfoundland 
Museum 


CAPE BRETON AT 200 

Kenneth Donovan, editor 

Recounts the island’s development 
from a rural community to an 
industrial one. 261 pp. $24.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-920336-34-5 University 
College of Cape Breton Press 


LOUISBOURG, FROM ITS 
FOUNDATION TO ITS FALL 

J.S. MacLennan 

Gives valuable insight into historic 
events in Nova Scotia, New England 
and France. 328 pp. $14.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-9690177-0-7 The Book Room 


VOYAGEURS TO A ROCKY 
SHORE 

Nancy W. Jabbra and Joseph G. 
Jabbra 

An examination of the ethnic, 
political and social perspectives of the 
Lebanese and Syrians. 177 pp. $15.00 
paper, ISBN 0-88926-030-3 Dalhousie 
University Institute of Public Affairs 


NOVA SCOTIANS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 

Allan Everett Marble 

Biographical sketches of over six 
hundred native born Nova Scotians. 
431 pp. $12.00 paper, ISBN 
0-88999-074-3 Lancelot 


THE WELL-WATERED GARDEN 
Laurie Stanley, Barry Gabriel, ill. 
Combines scholarly, theological, and 
philosophical rationale with a readable 
account of 19th century Presbyterian 
Cape Breton. 239 pp. $14.95 paper, 
ISBN 0-920336-16-7 University 

College of Cape Breton Press 


CHETICAMP 

Father Anselme Chaisson 

Oral traditional history of a small 
transplanted fragment of Acadia. 
300 pp. $14.95 paper, ISBN 
0-919519-96-2 Breakwater 


Striking 
A 


Bargain 


Consumer Law for Nova Scotians 


Public Leaad 
porummosical 


STRIKING A BARGAIN 

A handbook for anyone who’s ever 
bought anything! Covers debtors, 
credit issues, how to complain, get 
help and buy wisely. $2.50 paper, 
ISBN 0-88648-056-4 Public Legal 
Education Society of Nova Scotia 


TRIAL AND ERROR 

A light-hearted look at the history of 
our legal system with a short 
discussion of the new Charter of 
Rights and its impact on our laws. 
$2.50 paper, ISBN 0-88648-051-5 
Public Legal Education Society of 
Nova Scotia 


| Trial and Error: 
Our Legal History 
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ABEGWEIT 


Land of the Red Soil 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHARTER 

An explanation of our new Charter of 
Rights, providing an examination of 
cases and speculation of how future 
issues might be resolved. Excellent 
discussion of the Constitutional Law 
and its impact on our rights and 
responsibilities. $2.50 paper, ISBN 
0-88648-023-X Public Legal Education 
Society of Nova Scotia 


ABEGWEIT: Land of the Red Soil 
Douglas Baldwin 

First of a kind - an Island text 
researched, written and published by a 
local press! A grade six Social Studies 


book which studies Prince Edward 
Island from prehistoric times to the 
present. Outside the classroom, it 
should have wide appeal as a mini- 
encyclopedia about the Island. 392 pp. 
$18.95 paper, ISBN 0-920304-39-7 
Ragweed Press 


DICTIONARY OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND ENGLISH 
Story, Kerevin and Widdowson 

The language of Newfoundland is 
incredibly rich. Here is the key to the 
treasure - more than 700 pages of a 
lively and entertaining collection of 
words and phrases. 708 pp. $47.50 
cloth, ISBN 0-8020-5570-2 Breakwater 


Box of Delights Bookshop, 
Wolfville, N.S. 

The Book Room, Halifax, N.S. 
The Open Book, Yarmouth, N.S. 
Pair of Trindles, Halifax, N.S. 
Volume One Bookstore, Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S. 

W.H. Smith - Classic Book Stores 
N.B., N.S., and NFLD. 


Jomar Books, New Minas, N.S. 

R & C Sagors’ Bookstore, Bridgewater, 
N.S. 

The Bookmark Inc., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. 

Blue Unicorn Bookstore, Sussex, N.B. 
C.W. Hall & Company, Fredericton, 
N.B. 


PARTICIPATING BOOK STORES 


The Mount Allison University Bookstore, 
Sackville, N.B. 

Westminster Books, Fredericton, N.B. 
The Owl Book Place, Woodstock, N.B. 
Dicks and Company, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland 

Coles Book Stores in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick & Newfoundland 
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True quality. True taste. 


Warning: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked—avoid inhaling. 
Average per cigarette—King Size Filter: ‘‘Tar’ 12 mg, Nic. 1.0 mg. Regular Filter: ‘Tar’ 9 mg, Nic. 0.6 mg. 


strawberries 


They’ve been called the passion fruit of the Atlantic region and 
their brief but glorious season encourages us to eat our fill. 
Strawberries can be just plain nutritious, or wicked in a rum pot 


by Lorraine Pye 

he strawberry — to Maritimers, it 

hails the true coming of summer. No 

lack of sunshine or tanning weather 

can deny the fact that once the red, 

luscious strawberry makes its debut, the 
glory of summer is sure to follow. 

The almost sinful delights of the 
strawberry appear in many wonderful, 
age-old desserts. The strawberry is 
regarded by many as the passion fruit of 
the Atlantic region. They are dazzling 
served fresh with just a sprinkling of 
sugar, with honey or maple syrup; dip- 
ped whole in plain yogurt flavored with 
almond; or topped with sour cream and 
brown sugar. The tempting recipes 
developed by Bela Casson, especially for 
Atlantic Insight, will surely render 
strawberries your most favorite fruit. 

Bela Casson emigrated in the late 
°50s from Hamburg, Germany to Mont- 
real where she met her husband, a 
native of Truro, N.S. They live there 
now with their two young sons. Her 
position as marketing assistant with 
the Nova Scotia department of agri- 
culture is a natural extension of her 
education.as a chemist and her previous 
experience in the food service business. 
**As a chemist I learned to keep every- 
thing exact,’ she says. ‘‘The courses 
I’ve taken in food chemistry help me to 
convert recipes from the imperial system 
to metric. I can readily adapt the bits 
and pieces of recipes that I have in my 
head or have read somewhere to suit 
the local needs’ 

Casson became interested in food ser- 
vice out of necessity when her husband 
was in the restaurant business. She’s not 
involved now in restaurant food prepara- 
tion, but she has never forgotten the 
lessons learned. ‘‘I had to establish the 
basics and go from there,’ she says. 
‘Consistency is needed in a restaurant kit- 
chen. A soup of the day can’t change from 
week to week, so I learned to cook with 
a pad and pencil”’ 

Practicality and exactness are useful 
when she gets requests to develop recipes 
promoting Nova Scotia’s many fruits and 
vegetables. She is also influenced by her 
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European origin. ‘‘Northern German 
tastes are different from Canadian cook- 
ing. I often use the German recipes that 
I grew up with and adapt them to local 
recipes.’ 

Casson is busy with community ac- 
tivities in Truro — the Cantabile Choir 
and Canadian Parents for French. But it 
doesn’t restrict her interest in cooking. ‘‘I 
enjoy making simple things that are a bit 
different,’ she says, ‘‘meals must suit 
everyday life but I like to eat well?’ She 
claims that all you need to becomea good 
cook are ‘‘practice and a pretty good eye 
for what’s good?’ 

For a dessert that’s healthy, easy to 
prepare and low in calories, Casson 
recommends one of her special recipes for 
Insight, Straw-berried Treasure. In the 
Bluenose Rum Pot, the color of the fruit 
will keep better with liquor that has a high 
alcohol content, preferably overproof. 
Soft fruit such as kiwi or canned fruit 
should only be used in rum pots that will 
be consumed immediately. 

Maritime-grown strawberries are 
usually available from the last week of 
June through to the end of July. Watch 
the local newspaper listings of U-pick 
farms. 


Bluenose Rum Pot 

This is a truly different way to preserve 
summer’s abundance of fresh fruit — a 
delicious ‘‘powerful’’ fruit medley that 
will make a quick elegant topping for 
trifles, parfaits, cakes, custards and other 
desserts. Choose fruit at its peak and 
allow three months for the rum pot to 
mature. The choice of fruit will vary with 
personal preference and availability. Add 
only one kind of fruit at any time. 
1 lb. each: hulled whole strawberries, 
whole raspberries, peeled peach wedges, 
pitted, quartered plums, peeled pear 
wedges, cubed cantelope, whole blue- 
berries. 
Other fruit as desired: gooseberries, red 
and black currants, cherries, nectarines. 
1/2 lb. fine granulated sugar per each 
fruit addition. 
1 cup white rum or brandy (overproof if 
available) per each fruit added. 


A 5-litre (S5-quart) crock or glass jar and 
cover. 

Rinse container, cover and a plate that 
will fit inside the container, with boiling 
water. The plate will keep the fruit 
submerged. (Fruit will discolor if allow- 
ed to surface.) 

Sprinkle 1 lb. or 4 cups of any 
prepared fruit with 1 cup of sugar. Let 


stand at room temperature until fruit 
becomes juicy, approximately 1 hour. Stir 
gently to dissolve sugar. 


With any addition of fruit repeat the 
procedure. 

Maintain liquid level, stir occasion- 
ally, very gently. Store rum pot in a cool 
place or in the refrigerator. Two months 
after the last fruit addition the rum pot 
is ready to be served. Enjoy a bit of sum- 
mer on a cold winter day. 


Straw-berried Treasure 
4 cups medium-size strawberries (1 quart 
at purchase) 
1!/2 tbsp. sugar 
Sauce 
1 cup skimmed milk unflavored yogurt 
1/4 cup liquid honey 
1/2 tsp. vanilla extract 
To assemble one serving 
3/4 cup strawberries 
1/4 cup sauce 
mint leaf to garnish (optional) 

Wash and hull strawberries; mix with 
Sugar, set aside. Combine sauce ingre- 
dients, blend well. Place berries in a 
sherbet or wine glass. Drizzle !/4 cup 
sauce over berries. Garnish with mint leaf. 
Serves 5. 


Strawberry Kuchen with Streusel 
3 cups clean, sliced strawberries (3/4 box 
at purchase) 

Cake 

1/2 cup butter or margarine 

!/2 cup sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

1/2 tsp. vanilla 

11/2 cups flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 

1/2 tsp. salt 

'72 cup milk 

Streusel 

1/4 cup butter or margarine 

1/2 cup brown sugar 

1/2 cup flour 

1/4 cup oats, quick-cooking 

1/2 tsp. almond flavoring 

174 cup chopped walnuts 

Prepare strawberries. Beat butter, 
Sugar, eggs and vanilla. Stir in dry ingre- 
dients alternately with milk. Transfer to 
a well-greased 9-inch square pan. Top 
with prepared berries. 

Blend streusel ingredients until mix- 
ture resembles coarse bread crumbs. 
Sprinkle evenly over si ‘awberry layer. 
Bake at 350° for 50-60 minutes. Cut 
Kuchen into squares, garnish with 
whipped cream if desired. Best when serv- 
ed warm. 


St 


odel ship builder John Hood, 41, of 
Yarmouth, N.S., spared himself no 
pain during his two-year project to create 
an exact replica of the U.S. frigate Con- 
stitution. It took 86,000 toothpicks, used 
as pegs to set the deck and hull planks of 
the model of the 190-year-old ship, bet- 
ter known as “‘Old Ironsides’’ The boat 
and everything on it are made from 
scratch. Hood even makes some of his 
own tools. His passion for accuracy leads 
him to scrap mistakes and start again. He 
rejected his first batch of 56 handmade 
cannons, for example, because ‘‘when I 
put them on the deck they just didn’t look 
right?’ His devotion paid off unexpect- 
edly. A local newspaper article highlight- 
ed his work and caught the attention of 
an American who had a two-by-six-inch 
piece of oak from the original Constitu- 
tion which was salvaged during the 
vessel’s last overhaul. Hood says his 
benefactor told him the wood, which will 
form fittings and a nameplate for the 
model, could be put to no better use. 
Boston, Mass., is home to the ship and 
it sails from there every year during in- 
dependence Day celebrations. Hood’s 
been away for a year studying music, but 
this summer the high school teacher ex- 
pects to finish the project he began two 
years ago. This model isn’t Hood’s first. 
Five others occupy pride of place in his 
home and at museums. Although it can 
take up to three years to complete his 
models, Hood puts no monetary value on 
them. But that hasn’t kept collectors 
away. He says he’s received offers to buy 
from all over, but adds, ‘‘they’re not for 
sale and never will be’’ So where does one 
put a six-foot long, six-foot high ship? 


OLKS 


Painstaking accuracy is Hood's 
rule for building model ships 
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Hood anticipates it will eventually be on 
public display as are several other of his 
completed ships. For the time being, 
however, Hood just wants to savor the 
sight of his creation. ‘‘I’m just going to 
sit back and look at it for a while,’ he says. 


The Johnsons help save covered bridges 


ince the Second World War, New Bruns- 

wick’s famous covered bridges have 
disappeared at an alarming rate. Of the 240 
standing in the 1940s, there are only 71 left. 
But if Calvin and Alice Johnson have their 
way, the number will go no lower. The Rol- 
lingdam couple are covered bridge buffs. It 
was a fight to save a covered bridge just up 
the road near the border town of St. Stephen 
ten years ago that first sparked their interest. 
That fight was lost, but the geological techni- 
cian and his wife had discovered a new hob- 
by. Since then the two have visited every 
covered bridge in the province in a crusade 
to preserve these provincial symbols. ‘*The 
old bridges are part of our heritage,’ says 
Calvin. ‘‘Some aren’t in good shape and 
some are in danger of being ripped down. 
Someone’s got to take an interest before 
they’re all gone?’ The Johnsons are asking 
the province’s heritage trust to get involved, 
but in case the bureaucracy moves too slow- 
ly, Johnson says he wants to establish a 
covered bridge society. One formed in 
Quebec has been instrumental in saving 
several of that province’s 90 remaining land- 
marks. The old bridges were built long before 
the age of steel girders and four-lane 
highways. They were covered not for the con- 
venience of those who passed through but 
to preserve the life of the supporting wooden 
timbers. Although something of a white 
elephant, the bridges supported traffic for 100 
years and now Johnson says it’s time they 
are given some support. 


hirley Arbing, of Charlottetown, 

hasn’t bothered to keep count, but over 
the past 25 years hundreds of trotters and 
pacers have ambled back to the stables from 
the winner’s circle at Maritime racetracks 
resplendent in her custom-made “‘coolers;’ 
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: ie Sere ERAT of victory in the | 
_ | harness racing trade. Most of her assignments — 


of Assisi, though I | 
sive : sara carvings ¢ of the nativity sce 


| come from Charlottetown Driving Park, | wi 
| where the busy Old Home Week program | 


| needs 40 or more each year and other events | 
also use some. As well, she turns out a few 


| orders for the Summerside, P.E.I. track, and 


| has handled special orders for Sackville 7 
| Downs, Fredericton and Sydney tracks. She — 
| spent part of her time this winter doing an | 
| order of ‘‘saddle numbers’’ — the large 


numbers that identify the competitors — for 
_ the Rothesay, N.B., pony club. Arbing learn- 
ed the cooler-making trade from her mother, 


who used to fashion racing silks for Colonel | 


| Dan MacKinnon and other P.E.I. drivers, 


| ing in the 1950s they handled it in routine 
| style. Arbing’s father, the late James (Jiggy) 


| Arbing, was a well known figure in the sport — 
| 1n P.E.I. Unable to work outside her home 


because of a health problem dating back to 
a bout with rheumatic fever at age 12, Ar- 
| bing does all her work with two sewing 

| machines and a large layout table in the liv- 


| ing room. She begins with basic woollen 


| blankets, adds binding around the edges, then 


_| the head and tail straps, and fashions the let- 


tering and crests by hand from felt material. 


| Many of her clients have their own colors. 


| Soggy Reid, owner of the Bill Lynch mid- 


| way, uses white on red; the Gold Cup and > 
_ | Saucer coolers, a special event order for the 
_ Charlottetown track, are blue on gold; and 


| Norah Longworth insists on blue on white 
for her annual Lady Norah Pace, also at 


_| Charlottetown. Arbing’s current masterpiece 
_Is for the winner of the Charlottetown Winter 
| Carnival Pace. Arbing, now of retirement 


age, doesn’t go to the races to see her han- 
| diwork featured in winner’s circle ceremonies, 
but she gets a lot of feedback from ap- 
preciative horse owners. She says her coolers 


| tend to end up decorating stables, as sofa 


is ‘‘The Innkeeper,’ | 
displays on a shelf near his handmade front 
- door. He points out that his inspiration often - 
_comes from books and the Bible. Unfor- 
tunately, Lindsay Smith’s hands are arthritic © 
_ and he can’t carve much these days, but there 
_ are enough blue herons around the globe to. 
_ testify to his gift as an artist 1 in wood. 
_ and when requests for coolers started arriv- | 


an 
1 to convey their spirit. He stresses that his ee : 
_ jective in carving is not to earn money but | 2 
to fashion a work of art. His favorite piece | b 
which he proudly | 


: of the man hee” says. cAlin. \ who is mystified 
by the department of transport’s slowness in 
understanding the changing nature of modern 
lightkeeping. Lights and foghorns now need 
little Maintenance, but a lighthouse keeper’: 
| day is still as busy as ever. ‘‘We get calls on 

_| the C.B. all day long from small plane - 

— operators wanting an immediate check on 


the weather or from fishermen wanting to 
know where the fish buyers are?’ says Camp- 
bell. “The thing is, I’m right here on th 

spot.” As for the unhappy prospect of break- 


ing a family tradition, says Campbell, “I | =| 
guess if I had to take another job I would | 
just have to take it?’ But hefindsthatadaunt-| 
ing thought. ‘‘I wouldn’t liketo beinacity| __ 


like St. John’s. Everything is going so fast 
you don’t get a chance to see where you’re- 


going. aa I know where ab ns my 
_ foot down!”  . - 


Chee fees i is ‘not neenl 
a group of men in turn of the century 
outfits who sing old favorites in four-part har- 


-mony. Not any more. Some barbersho; 


choruses are now made 1 up totally of wome 
who sing the lead, tenor, baritone and bas 


parts just like the men. One of them is th 
St. John’s Ladies meet He Chorus 


/ See Newcastle-on-Tyne, , Engla 
_ enthusiastic group includes 25 wome | 
ages who meet every Monday evening at | 


an John’s ae aon ave 


‘| throws in living rooms and as wall hangings © | 


| in owners’ dens. Occasionally they’re even 
| used to cover horses when they are cooling 


| after a race, the purpose for which ae were 


L originally intended. 


1 Lins Smith of Sarit. N.B., has” 
_ fim always enjoyed wood carving. So when : 
he quit his job as a machinist at the Enter- 
| prise Foundry in 1960 he decided to take his - 
hobby more seriously. Now, at 80, he’s. 
| famous in some circles for his carved blue 

| herons — his specialty. They’ve been ordered 


from as far away as India, New Zealand, 


| he says, “I was doing quite a lot of wood 
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= a foundland. cine has | 
| ies choruses i in Bristol cnife 


| Campbell may be replaced by automation 


_ China and the West Indies. When he retired, | / 
| : Lishtonse keeper Alvin Campbell’s great | 
| carving and I thought perhaps I could have | 

| amore pleasant time. I was getting tired of 

machine work and whittling on iron, so I 

| thought I’d try wood for a change?’ Smith - 

| began his wood carving career by filling - 

| orders for a small gift ship on the Nova 

| Scotia-New Brunswick border. ‘‘The shop — 
would take orders for herons and I would 

| ship them to the addresses of the tourists?’ | 

| As for the skill of wood carving, “I just 
_| picked it up;’ he says. ‘I was quite familiar — 
_| with wood and pattern making and it wasn’t 

too hard to shift over. It took a little while | 
18 get the human figure i in the right propor-— 

| tions. Ty ve carved sates a i of - anes 


grandfather, John Campbell, a native of | 
| Pictou, N.S., came to Cape Norman, Nfid., 
in 1890 to install a foghorn. The Campbells : 


have been lighthouse keepers at Cape Nor. 


man ever since. Grandfather Alexander | 
brought in the Cape’s first Model-T Ford. |. 
Alvin’s father, Jacob Campbell, brought in | 
the Cape’s first Bombardier snowmobile. | 
Brothers Malcolm and Joseph are keepers | 
| onneighboring Cape Bauld and Camp Island | 
_and sons Randy and Warren tend lights on | 
Belle Isle. Cape Norman, a frigid limestone | 
outcrop jutting into the Strait of Belle Isle, su 
_ is not everyone’s idea of a civilized place to | Chor 
: work, a oe ese os es it. “You aot ite — 


- - since beers to anche ao Ses all over 
| the world. Harmony Incorporated, a similar 
| organization, began in Rhode Island shortly 
_| afterwards and now has a number of chapters 
| in the U.S. and Canada. The chorus will 


the singers blend their voices to the strains - 
of Let’s Sing an Oldtime Song Together, 
Amazing Grace and The all New — 
Ges Enthusiasm, dedicai 
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In this day and age, achieving “executive” status 
entitles one to many privileges. 

One such executive privilege is the 1987 Nissan ii 
Maxima. Rich European lines blend with meticulous em | ~ 7 i 
exterior detail to create a statement of automotive Ys | Nina Gauil\ 
excellence. i 

Inside, you can escape into your own world of 
impeccable luxury. Six-speaker stereo sound system. i Pm 
Power windows. Cruise control. Air conditioning. ia (: nS i Ce ill 
You've earned it all, and you didn’t have to pay extra SS a “ail if 7 


hss Si rm pa it 
And because executive status requires one to ' ‘ gg : ete 
spend considerable time in the fast lane, Maxima NFA ual | rr 
comes prepared. Its front wheel drive, fuel injected 
3.0 Litre V6 is derived from the same V6 that powers 
the awesome 300ZX. On the SE model, 5-speed or 
optional automatic transmission, electronically ad- 
justable shocks and a fully independent suspension 
system ensure a ride as smooth as your rise to the top. 

Whether you select the luxurious GXE, or the 
sporty SE version, Maxima is one privilege every 
executive should experience. 

If you'd like to move a year ahead of everyone 
else, visit your Nissan dealer for a look at the ’87 


: aS ADDED SECURITY PLAN. Protect your new Nissan car or truck a 
Maxima. You Sige become one of the privileged for with the purchase of Nissan’s “Added Security Plan”. Some of the NISSAN AY f Ge, & AN 
equipment shown or mentioned Is available at extra cost. 
less than you think. h ioned is availabl wy 


1987 NISSAN MAXIMA 
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It’s an industry of surprises. It goes from deep glooms to sudden 
highs. It’s peaking again. The question is: will this boom be followed 


by a bust, or have things changed? 


by Joseph Gough 
nyone who says he didn’t make 
money last year and won’t make 
more this year is lying,’ says a fish 
plant owner in western Nova Scotia. He’s 
talking about his fellow fish processors and 
about a fact which, given the gloom and 
doom of the past half decade, seems hard 
to believe. 

But it’s true: the fishery is booming. 
This could be its biggest year ever. Even 
Newfoundland’s troubled Fishery Pro- 
ducts International, formed from a group 
of bankrupt companies a few years ago 
and massively bankrolled by the federal 
government, expects to make money. FPI 
vice-president Bill Wells says that ‘‘never 
before has the outlook been so promising?” 

Behind the blossoming lies a new 
worldwide interest in seafood. The British- 
based Seafood International, one of the 
new publications spawned by the boom, 
says that in five years ‘‘world sales of 
seafood have doubled to an estimated U.S. 
$60 billion?’ Consumption in the United 
States, Canada’s main market, has risen 
steadily for two years, and at the huge Bos- 
ton Seafood Show in March most 
marketers were expecting continued 
growth. 

Health-minded consumers are seek- 
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ing low calorie, low cholesterol foods, and 
fish is one of the best. Recent research 
even suggests that eating fish helps break 
down cholesterol that’s already in your 
body. Some reports in American maga- 
zines have all but turned fish into a miracle 
food that will help fight heart disease, 
lower blood pressure, ease skin disorders, 
relieve inflammatory conditions such as 
arthritis, aid brain development, and 
possibly help prevent cavities. ‘‘To read 
some articles, fish is salvation,’ says Vic- 
tor Rabinovitch, an assistant deputy 
minister in the federal department of 
fisheries and oceans (DFO). 

Along with fish-for-fitness has come 
a new appreciation of seafood for taste, 
lightness and versatility. As trend-setters 
take up seafood, dealers discover whole 
new markets. Fresh fish is especially 
fashionable. A reported 85 per cent of 
supermarkets in Canada and the U.S. 
now have fresh fish counters, up from 
next to none a few years ago. Air-shipping 
of fresh fish has taken off in the last three 
years, for example introducing Los 
Angeles to the delights of fresh New- 
foundland cod and turning Christmas 
dinner in Paris virtually into a festival of 
Maritime lobster. 

But fish in all its forms is increasingly 


in demand. Frozen dinners have taken the 
market by storm, with consumers who 
turn up their noses at conventional TV din- 
ners willing to spend $3 to $3.50 for ‘‘filet 
of fish jardiniére with souffléed potatoes?’ 

Consumers are also spending for bur- 
gers — American salmonburgers, Danish 
prawnburgers, Japanese sardineburgers, 
or a new whitefish burger produced in 
Britain by New Brunswick-based McCain 
Foods. New products are multiplying. 
From smoked fish to salt fish (doing well 
in the U.S. despite an American tariff, as 
well as in the traditional markets of Spain 
and Portugal) to surimi (the fish product 
used for artificial crab), producers are 
finding their fortunes at the flood. 

The world wants fish, and right now 
it’s scarce. Europe faces catch declines. 
New England has badly depleted its fish- 
ery. Canada has more seafood available 
for export than any other country. And 
to complete the rosy glow, the Canadian 
dollar’s weakness against the American 
makes Canadian fish a good buy in the 
U.S. Groundfish and lobster prices are 
setting records, and the catches are good 
— phenomenal in the case of lobster. The 
market’s strong for other shellfish and at 
least stable this year for herring. FPI’s Bill 
Wells refers to a marketplace ‘‘euphoria’’ 

But the fishery has a tendency to boom 
every SIx or seven years or so on aregular 
cycle, and then bust. Predictions that the 
good times were here to stay were made 
in 1973 and again in the ‘‘gold rush’’ of 
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1979, only to prove quickly and spec- 
tacularly wrong. 

Is anything different this time? Per- 
haps. The present surge in sales stems 
from rising consumer demand. The two 
previous booms resulted mainly from 
supply situations that could change rap- 
idly — as in the collapse of the European 
herring stocks that caused the price of Bay 
of Fundy herring to rise tenfold in the late 
1970s. The stocks returned and the price 
went down. 

Also, the fishery has changed a great 
deal through the turbulence of the last 15 
years. There’s been the 200-mile limit, fleet 
limitations, quotas and restrictions on for- 
eign fishing. There’s been an improvement 
in the quality of fish on the market. The 
fish is fresher and more carefully handled 
— mostly in response to fierce Scandina- 
vian competition. Many up-market 
American buyers have switched to 
Canada. An Icelandic official grumbles: 
*“We should have let the Canadians sleep’’ 
And the industry is being careful not to 
overexpand, having learned a bitter lesson 
during the last boom when many com- 
panies did, then, laden with debt, were 
sunk by the recession. 

A federal government task force led 
by Michael Kirby was named to inquire 
into the troubles. A key reform brought 
about ‘“‘enterprise allocations’’ Major 
companies now have their own quotas to 
catch at leisure. Under the old system they 
raced each other in a free-for-all to see 
who could catch the most fish before the 
general quota was used up. High volumes 
were caught quickly, leading to gluts and 
low prices. 

There was also the restructuring of the 
large fish companies. Two super- 
companies handling more than half of all 
Atlantic groundfish — FPI of St. John’s 
and National Sea Products of Halifax — 
were rebuilt out of bankrupt or near- 
bankrupt companies. National Sea con- 
tinued to lose money through 1984 and 
FPI into 1985, but that has changed. 

Vic Young, chief executive officer of 
FPI, says the company will exceed $4 mil- 
lion profit this year, compared with last 
year’s loss of $20 million on a revenue of 
about $350 million. ‘‘We’re determined 
to adjust harvesting and production to the 
marketing situation,’ he says. FPI has 
worked hard on quality improvement, 
with eight or nine vessels now equipped 
to box and ice fish at sea. New FPI pro- 
ducts include Sea Nuggets, a highly suc- 
cessful finger food, Sea Strips that serve 
as an appetizer or entrée, and Seafood 
Elites — top-quality fillets rolled and 
stuffed with broccoli and cheese or other 
ingredients. 

National Sea Products went from a $19 
million loss in 1984 to a $10 million profit 
in 1985. Gordon Cummings took over as 
president that year, and went to work cut- 
ting costs and increasing efficiency. He 
explains how much things have changed 
in a short time: ‘‘Three or four years ago 
the captain went out to catch fish as quick- 
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ly as he could. Now he goes after a specific 
species for a specific market, and we’re 
on the phone to him every day. There’s no 
more contest for the fish; the enterprise 
allocations let us start fishing to market.’ 

That market orientation is ‘‘our new 
religion,’ adds John McNeil, NSP’s vice- 
president for marketing. 

The fact that FPI and NSP have 
changed their ways “‘lifts the situation for 
the whole industry’’ on both sides of the 
border, says Frank Wetmore of Bay 
Trading Co. in Danvers, Mass. ‘‘There 
was a history of major companies dump- 
ing their product, and now it’s gone.’ 

Although some smaller fish proces- 
sors in Atlantic Canada dispute that the 
dumping has ended, they’re doing well 
too. ‘‘Certainly everybody in the business 
has been the beneficiary of improved 
prices?’ says Bill Murphy, president of 
Mersey Seafoods of Liverpool, N.S. 
Prices for both fresh and frozen cod are 
around a record $1.30 U.S. a pound, and 
lobsters are selling for a dollar more than 
they were two years ago. 

At the huge Boston Seafood Show in 
March — developed by the Denex Group 
of Halifax — Canadian companies ac- 
counted for about 90 of the 400-plus ex- 
hibitors. There’s still no marketing coor- 
dination among them as envisaged by the 
Kirby report, but Boston traders say 
Canadian companies are cooperating bet- 
ter, undercutting each other less, and stay- 
ing more on top of the trends. 

Like the large companies, most small 
companies now keep a sharp eye on pro- 
fits. ‘‘It used to be that when times were 
good, plant owners would see a new piece 
of processing equipment and say, ‘let’s buy 
it’,’ says Austin Kerr of Baader Canada 
Ltd. of Dartmouth, N.S., a fishing equip- 
ment supplier. ‘‘Now they might take six 
months to figure out the return on their 
investment. But they are mechanizing — 
their optimism is high, and so is ours.’ 

Fishermen too are becoming more 
market-minded. Gilles Theriault of the 
New Brunswick-based Maritime Fisher- 
mens Union likes the high lobster prices, 
although he cautions that ‘‘too-high 
prices might bring another bust?’ 

The seafood surge has given fishermen 
record prices, but their incomes remain 
very uneven, and generally lower the far- 
ther north they live. Incomes in northeast 
Newfoundland are often below the pov- 
erty line. 

Apart from low Newfoundland in- 
comes, the fishery faces few major prob- 
lems at the moment. The chief villain in 
Atlantic Canada’s last boom-bust cycle 
was Over-expansion. Today even job hun- 
gry provincial governments have become 
more cautious, often with processors look- 
ing over their shoulders. ‘‘We’ve asked the 
province to be very careful about new 
plants?’ says Peter Dysart of the New 
Brunswick Fish Packers Association. 

Will the major companies themselves 
re-start the old race to expand? Vic Young 
says that in FPI’s case ‘‘absolutely not’ 


According to Mersey Seafood’s Bill Mur- 
phy, ‘‘the psychology has swung to the 
point where companies have to be respon- 
sible for the consequences of their own 
actions. There’s no more government 
security blanket to protect them from 
their own stupidity’’ This should prevent 
another round of overexpansion, he says, 
but adds that it’s necessary to be wary. 
‘*Euphoria is adamned awkward state of 
mind,’ he says, which makes it ‘‘hard to 
be aware of the down side’’ 

Gordon Cummings of National Sea 
says that control of foreign fishing, good 
resource management, and enterprise al- 
locations all work against another bust. 
‘*The failure of 1981-83 was mainly one 
of the offshore companies. There were 
three family-owned companies, and a 
huge expansion based on debt. Now 
there’s different ownership, much less 
debt, and we’re market-sensitive instead 
of production-driven.”’ 

Like overexpansion, some other old 
sea serpents are quiescent. There’s no im- 
mediate threat of oversupply from 
abroad. New Englanders talk about their 
depleted fishery simply being in a down 
cycle, but no one else believes it will 
recover soon. The Canadian industry gen- 
erally scorns New England resource man- 
agement and believes firmly in Canada’s 
own approach, proven by the past de- 
cade’s growth. 

But the growth isn’t uniform. It has 
turned to decline in southwest Nova 
Scotia, home to hundreds of aggressive 
captains. Some see a dark cloud here. 
Basil Blades of Sable Fish Packers warns 
that modern technology — exemplified 
by trawlers like those of National Sea — 
destroyed Europe’s richest fishing 
grounds in the North Sea. ‘‘And Canada’s 
heading for the same disaster?’ 

Some warn that price hikes could take 
the bloom off the seafood boom. Some 
fear that the seafood fad is fickle. Federal 
Fisheries Minister Tom Siddon says the 
last time beef consumption fell, it was 
chicken instead of fish that took up most 
of the slack. And John Worthington, an 
experienced trader and former newslet- 
ter publisher in Massachusetts, says that 
the same health concerns that moved 
many consumers from meat to fish could 
eventually work against fish. ‘‘If there’s 
chemicals in beef, there’s also more and 
more chemicals in some coastal waters.’ 

But one has to scratch around to find 
these rather thin warning voices. Waters 
off Atlantic Canada are still clean, and 
the fisheries horizon still looks clear. 

‘*There’ll be problems that we can’t 
predict,’ says Sandy MacLean, Nova 
Scotia’s deputy minister of fisheries. ‘‘But 
the future overall should be better than 
the past, with the valleys not so deep’’ 

A thousand ghosts from booms of the 
past may chuckle at the idea, but it does 
seem that the Atlantic industry may now 
take a permanent step up. In an industry 
of surprises, that would be the best one 
for many years. Nag 
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- History comes alive for visitors to restored 
“ heritace sites... . craftspeople revive traditional 
_ skills... food festivals celebrate the tempting — 
tastes of our regional produce. . 
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COME CELEBRATE 


1-The Salem and the Hillsborough steam train runs out of Hillsborough, N.B. during thesummer. 2-VIA’s ‘’Atlantic’’. 3-Highball Sam, 


mascot of Moncton’s Railroad Days. 
cross the land, VIA Rail invites Canadians to take part in the sesquicentennial 
of passenger rail. In Atlantic Canada, VIA will be celebrating at Moncton’s famous 
Railroad Days, June 27 to July 5. On July 21, at Salisbury, New Brunswick, 
there will be an historic “meet” between the Salem and Hillsborough steam train, 
VIA’s “Atlantic” and the Halifax-Saint John train 615. 
Further afield, murals from a great Canadian train can be seen at the McMichael 
Canadian Collection at Kleinburg, Ontario from June 22 to August 17 and at the 
Vancouver Art Gallery from September 13 to November 16, 1986. 
At Expo 86, visit the VIA exhibit at the Vancouver station all summer. 


PADS SENG RAIL 1S SOMETHING TO CELEBRATE! 


= 


Canada’s passenger rail network 
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Our heritage: the past is present 


by Deborah Draper 

oldiers from the courts of France... 

refugees loyal to the English king... 

our heritage surrounds us in the 

Maritimes. In historical settlements and 

parks from Cape Breton to the St. John 

River Valley, Maritimers and visitors are 

offered a window on the past. Here we 
find our history brought to life. 

If not for the Fortress of Louisbourg 
on Cape Breton Island, the American 
Revolution might never have happened. 
As historians see it, the seige that took 
place there in 1745 was a pivotal event in 
the history of North America. 

In 1744 Britain and France went to 
war, and a year later Louisbourg was at- 
tacked and conquered by New 
Englanders. This was the first time the 
American colonies united for a common 
purpose, and this was a great boost to 
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their self-confidence. According to Parks 
Canada writer-researcher John Johnston, 
*“some American historians have seen this 
seige of Louisbourg as almost the begin- 
ning of the American revolution. The col- 
onies worked together militarily for a 
common end and began to realize and ap- 
preciate they might not need the mother 
country of England anymore’’ 
Founded in 1713 by the French, and 
often referred to as their ‘‘Gibraltar of 
the North,’ the Fortress of Louisbourg 
became a colonial capital and a substan- 
tial town. Louisbourg is in a league of its 
own, says Johnston. It is one of the only, 
if not the only, major colonial era towns 
that doesn’t have a modern city built on 
it. This, says Johnston, has enabled fort 
archaeologists to dig up no less than 4.5 
million artifacts from this fallow ground. 
Reconstruction on Louisbourg started 


in 1961 — painfully, at first. To ensure 
accuracy, researchers had to delve 
through more than 700,000 documents 
pertaining to life in the fortress. 
*‘Bureaucracy is bureaucracy,’ says 
Louisbourg superintendent Roger 
Wilson, ‘‘and 18th century France was 
really no different than today. . .it pro- 
duced at least three copies of everything’’ 

The documentation wasn’t difficult to 
find. Anything that related to a govern- 
ment structure like the barracks at Louis- 
bourg or the Governor’s wing, were to be 
found in the archives of France. 

Court records provide a real insight 
into the life and times of the people. ‘‘The 
King of France forbade lawyers in Louis- 
bourg’’ says Wilson, ‘‘so people acted on 
their own behalf. ..vigorously and fre- 
quently. For instance, if Jean-Louis down 
the road was treating his children terribly 
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and you felt something should be done, 
you would take him to court?’ 

Great attention is given to detail at 
Louisbourg. Pewter plates were made 
from original moulds still found today in 
France. Months were spent reproducing 
china and pottery in order to achieve near- 
perfect authenticity. There were trips to 
France to search out everything from an- 
tique furnishings to ‘‘ice-creepers,’ (at- 
tached to the footwear of Louisbourg res- 
idents to prevent them from falling on 
ice). Searches through old houses, at an- 
tique dealers, auctions and private collec- 
tions in France brought about 8,000 fur- 
nishings back to the fortress. 

Herbs were an important part of the 
gardens at Louisbourg offering variety to 
an otherwise bland cuisine. As in the past, 
the gardens sport a whole gamut of herbs: 
among them are fennel, rosemary, thyme, 
marjoram, oregano and basil. Because the 
French had colonies in the West Indies, 
and Louisbourg was on a direct trading 
route, it was privy to some very exotic 
spices as well as good strong rum, and of 
course fine wine, cheese, and brandy from 
France. 

Some plants grown at Louisbourg can 
be harmful if used improperly, says for- 
tress guide and interpreter Anne O’ Neil. 
‘“There are some plants we do not experi- 
ment with because we don’t have the 
proper recipes and certain medicinal 
plants, if used in excess, can be 
poisonous.’ 

She says one of these is wormwood. 
Certain types of wormwood were used as 
the main ingredient in a drink called ab- 
sinthe, a popular drink in France and Eu- 
rope during the 18th century. It is physi- 
cally deteriorating, attacks the central ner- 
vous system, and if used in excess can be 
fatal. O’Neil says it was finally banned 
in all civilized countries because people 
were dying. It had been a cheap drink and 
readily available. 

Being a resourceful group, some of the 
early inhabitants of the fortress developed 
a home brew — spruce beer. In fact, some 
areas inside were set up for the soldiers 
to use as a brewery, and they were given 
rations of molasses to use in the brewing. 

Today, Louisbourg staff makes spruce 
beer. The tips of the spruce branches are 
boiled to extract the essence. There are var- 
ious recipes. Some call for adding toasted 
oats and molasses, letting that ferment, 
and then straining it. Spruce beer was weak 
in alcohol content because residents didn’t 
allow it to ‘“‘work’’ very long. 

The staff often makes spruce beer for 
visitors, with varying degrees of success. 
**Sometimes it turns out okay, other times 
it’s absolutely terrible. I’ve tasted some I’m 
sure I could run my car on,’ says O’Neil. 

Of course people also had to eat. The 
soldiers’ bread rations were baked in the 
military bakery, up to 200 loaves at a time 
in the huge wood-fired brick oven. Today 
visitors to Louisbourg can watch the same 
type of bread — rye and whole wheat — 
being made. Usually 600 loaves a day are 
served in Louisbourg’s restaurants. 
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There are two eating establishments 
at the fortress. The Hotel de la Marine 
is a tavern, its interior characterized by 
sparse furniture and communal tables. 
The table setting is simple — just a pewter 
spoon. All good soldiers should be carry- 
ing their own pocketknives. After all, 
tourists are considered to be in the French 
army or worse — English spies. Yes, this 
is all part of the live drama that goes on 
daily. The idea is to forget the present and 
go back to the 18th century. 

Local residents, university students 
and local children all dress up in period 
costume and play their roles to the hilt 
— from the fisherman busily salting cod, 
to the innkeeper, the lacemaker, and the 
guards. Beware of the guards! Occasion- 
ally the unsuspecting tourist is made part 
of the action. When strangers approach 
the gates of the fortress, the blue- 
uniformed guard challenges with a 
menacing ‘‘Halte! Qui va la?’’ 

If pea soup, cheese, fried fish, or 
maybe chicken stew accompanied only by 
a spoon seems a little too rustic, the l’Epée 
Royale, up a notch or two on the social 


scale, is the inn that catered to wealthier 
merchants. The tables have linen table- 
cloths, crystal wine glasses, and ‘‘service 
ala francaise’’ where platters of food are 
placed on the table. Only full course meals 
are available. This includes a soup, such 
as onion or herb, followed by, on meat 
days, maybe beef with mustard sauce or 
on fish days, fresh trout. 

Louisbourg is not just a place for 
adults. Children can participate in the in- 
terpretive program while their parents ex- 
plore the fortress. The program intro- 
duces children to 18th century games such 
as nine pins (a precursor to bowling), play- 
ing with wooden hoops, or a good old 
game of cards. Kids are also introduced 
to the lifestyle of long ago — comparing 


The fortress of Louisbourg painstakingly restored as a colonial capital of the 1700s 


it to their own and even trying on clothing. 
They watch how lace is made, or simple 
embroidery. They even visit the grazing 
sheep. 

A world away, on Nova Scotia’s east- 
ern shore is the peaceful atmosphere of 
Sherbrooke Village, a traditional early- 
1800s community where the aroma of 
baking wafts up the main street. Ola 
Laing is one of the people responsible for 
this tempting odor. It’s a mixture of wood- 
smoke from the old wood stove where 
four women do their cooking in a con- 
verted jailhouse, and the smell of freshly 
cooked oatcakes, gingerbread, and hot 
berry pie. 

‘*We’re famous for our oatcakes!’”’ 
says Laing. ‘‘Bus tours rollin and they’ve 
heard about our oatcakes — we’re cleaned 
out. Or people will see them just about 
to go into the oven and hang around un- 
til they’re done?’ 

Sherbrooke today is a living function- 
ing Nova Scotia community as it was over 
a century ago. One-third of the village has 
been restored to its original state. The vis- 
itor sees village members dressed in period 


costume, working at the general store or 
as cabinetmakers, potters, weavers or 
soapmakers. Then there’s Ola Laing and 
her three cooks. 

The actual restoration and the skills 
portrayed are authentic, including the 
cooking. ‘‘Our recipes come from the 
older people. We were lucky to obtain the 
cookbooks of an older lady in the com- 
munity after she passed away well into 
her 90s. Recipes were just jotted down by 
hand on the side of her book — beside 
them would be scrawled ‘good’, or ‘not 
so good’,”’ says Laing. 

There’s more to cooking though than 
just the recipes. Baking in a century-old 
oven is a real art. Laing says she gets to 
know just how many sticks of wood are 
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used to bake the tea biscuits, and how 
many it takes to do the oatcakes. Ingre- 
dients are just as important. The flour 
comes from the Balmoral Grist Mill. And 
when making their popular preserves, 
jams, jellies and pickles, ingredients from 
the Sherbrooke gardens are used 
whenever possible. 

Described as an open air folk 
museum, The Nova Scotia Highland 
Village in Iona is a bastion of Scottish 
culture and tradition. This hillside village 
of 15 buildings is set on about 50 acres 
of old farm land and the Gaelic language 
is very much in evidence. The staff of 12 
is given daily instruction in the language 
during the summer months. ‘‘The idea of 
the program,’ says instructor Jim Wat- 
son, “‘is to lend an air of authenticity to 
the site, since the village reports to bea 
living village — with staff members work- 
ing in the buildings, representing Scots of 
long ago — we would like to see them be 
able to converse with each other in the ac- 
tual language of the household?’ 

Our French heritage is evident not 
only at Louisbourg. The Acadian Histor- 
ical Village on the shore of the North 
Caraquet River, N.B., is a vivid portrayal 
of Acadian life. Although the people of 
Acadie lived during a time of great hard- 
ship, they still maintained their joie de. 
vivre. Forced to leave their homes in the 
Expulsion of 1755, many later returned 
to reclaim land and start over in various 
parts of New Brunswick. 

The Acadian Village is very much alive 
— very much as the Acadians lived from 
the years 1780-1880. Inhabitants are 
dressed in period costume — cobblers, 
bakers, fishermen — building boats, 
working in the blacksmith shop, making 
brooms, and dyeing wool. 

Tony Landry, public relations officer 
for the village, says that finding the ex- 
pertise was not hard. ‘‘These trades were 
kept alive in the local communities. Most 
of these people recall these trades from 
their parents or grandparents. You know, 
we’re far away from big centres which 
means we had to have these trades to sur- 
vive. Twenty to 25 years ago they were still 
doing it in the house, whereas in the big 
cities it had been gone for over a century”’ 

Some trades did almost die, however, 
but were revived. Angeline Blanchard is 
a wool dyer at the Acadian Village. She 
remembers her mother using dyes. It 
wasn’t on wool though. ‘‘My mother used 
onion skin to producea yellow dye. Then 
she would use it to dye rags which were 
used as rugs in the house?’ 

-Madame Blanchard says she really 
started learning the art of natural dyeing 
in 1980, after a great deal of research. 
These methods of dyeing fabrics date 
back to 15th century France. She’s man- 
aged to recreate over 1,000 shades. ‘‘Not 
as hard as it sounds,’ she says. ‘‘The ac- 
tual shade you will get of a specific color 
depends on the temperature, weather, and 
the soil the color-producing plant is grown 
in. SoI might use the root of the wild bush 
rose to produce pink and depending on 
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All Aboard?! 


The Salem and Hillsborough Railroad 


experience the age of steam. 


1986 TIMETABLE Special: 


HILLSBOROUGH—SALEM—HILLSBOROUGH ie 
May 17-June 22/Sept. 13-28 The Sunset Dining Car 


[May AF sune22/5ent 1328 
[seesm TT i30 Taco [| and Lounge 
a 


June 28-Sept. 1 TIMETABLE 
Mon./Tue./Wed : 3 June 7-22 
Thu./Fri./Sat. 9:45 Sat. & Sun. 


July 2- Sept. 1 
Mon./Wed./Sat./Sun. 
Sept. 6-28 

Sat. & Sun. 


Oct: 1-29" 


Sat. & Sun. 


Just 22 K. south of 
Moncton on Rte. 114, 
Hillsborough, N.B. 


(506) 734-3195 
1-800-332-3989 


has: in N.B. only 
e giftshop ¢ snack-bar ® picnic area 


Time and Tide 


await you. 
Where the world’s highest tides 
are most visible... where history was made. 
For over three generations it has been 
our honour to offer fine dining, moderate 
prices and a warm welcome. 
It’s a special place. 


os yom Palliser Restaurant Check 
Sule” Motel & Gifts | ny : 


. where time and tide await you! 
Exit 14, Hwy 102, Truro, N. S. (902) 893-8951 


Historical homes and buildings were moved by road, river and ice bridge to re-create a Loyalist village at Kings Landing 
| 19th century life learning various skills. 


where that rose was grown produce a dif- 
ferent shade of pink’’ 

She uses plants found in the local area 
which give yellows, beiges, rose shades 
and greens — plants such as moss, golden- 
rod and spruce bark. Blue, however, is dif- 
ferent. ‘‘For blue I need indigo from 
Europe. With the indigo I mix urine which 
acts as a setting agent so the dye won’t 
run. Traditionally the urine of young 
teenage boys was used because their urine 
was the strongest. The indigo sits for two 
or three days or maybe up to four weeks 
depending on the deepness of blue you 
want.’ 

This method is the cold method of 
producing a dye. Most dyes use the hot 
method, where moss or whatever sub- 
stance used is boiled for an hour and then 
left to sit. Alin, a chemical, is added to 
make it color-fast. 

During the summer children from the 
surrounding area learn trades in a pro- 
gram called Les Enfants du Village. The 
children come to the village every morn- 
ing for a week and work with different 
tradespeople. Some work with the 
animals, others cook or work in the 
blacksmith’s shop. They are also in- 
troduced to les aboiteaux, the famous 
French system of building dikes. Landry 
says they even go to the village school dur- 
ing part of the day and learn old songs 
and the history of Acadia. 

Far from the northeastern shore of 
New Brunswick, on the fertile banks of 
the St. John River, is Kings Landing 
Historical Settlement. It is a re-created site 
depicting the lifestyle of the United Em- 
pire Loyalists who settled the area in the 
early 1800s. 

The birth of Kings Landing was dra- 
matic. With the building of the Macta- 
quac Dam in the late ’60s, several 
historical homes in the area were in the 
path of the dam’s flood plan. The homes 
were bought and moved to what is now 
called Kings Landing. No easy feat says 
group services co-ordinator Lynn Thorn- 
ton. ‘‘That was quite an interesting situa- 
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tion in the community. Houses were 
moved up the highway, up the river on 
rafts, and across an ice bridge which was 
constructed between the two banks of the 
river.- 

A staff of villagers at Kings Landing 
dress in period costume and follow the 
Loyalists’ daily routine. They work inthe 
grist or sawmill, blacksmith’s shop, 
tavern, general store, church, or in one 
of the houses. 

The settlement is very much geared 
towards children. The Visiting Cousins 
and Family Kin programs are attracting 
kids from all over North America. They 
go to bed in 19th century sleepwear. For 
the girls that means an A-line nightie 
down to mid-calf and a little dust cap, and 
for the boys a nightshirt that falls just 
below the knees. 

Visiting Cousins is designed for kids 
nine to 14 years old. They stay for a week 
during the summer and are immersed in 


Acadian heritage comes alive at Caraquet 


The next summer they can return for 
another week as Family Kin. ‘‘The skills 
they have learned as a visiting cousin are 
elaborated on. They choose a profession 
of the time and continue on with it?’ After 
all, in those days, most 15-year-olds 
would have selected a life’s work and have 
begin to practise it. 

Here, as at other historical sites, our 
heritage lives on. There is, in the Mari- 
times, a wealth of history to explore. The 
past is never far away. # 


HERITAGE RECIPES 


Sherbrooke Village 
Oatcakes 

2 cups oatmeal 
1 cup flour 
3/4 cup brown sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
3/4 cup shortening 
'/4 tsp. baking soda 
'7, cup boiling water 
or desired amount 

Combine dry ingredients and cut in 
shortening. Dissolve baking soda in the 
boiling water and add, continuing to mix 
with a knife. Mould by hand and shape 
into a long wedge. Slice off and bake at 
400° for 10 minutes. 


Kings Landing 
Dried Apple Cake 

Two cups dried apples soaked over- 
night, chopped very fine. Boil 2 or 3 hours 
slowly with 2 cups molasses and a cup of 
the water they have been soaking in. Mix 
half cup of butter, half-cup sugar, 3 eggs 
and 1 cup sour cream, 3 cups flour and 
1 tsp. soda. 

When apples cool, stir all together and 
bake. Add spices to taste. 

‘*The cups of flour must be large and 
the apples very thick or stewed away very 
much.’’ 
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HILTON INTERNATIONAL 
SAINT JOHN 


SAINT JOHN ‘TRADE AND 
CONVENTION CENTRE 


New Brunswick 


Rich in Atlantic traditions and flavour, bustling 
Saint John has the winning combination if you're looking 
for a meeting site that offers convenience, comfort and 
professional! efficiency. 


@ Located in Market Square overlooking Saint John 
Harbour in the heart of downtown Saint John. 


@ Facilities for exhibitions and groups from 5 to 3,000 in the 
‘Trade and Convention Centre. 


e Four comfortable, separate meeting rooms for smaller 
groups in the hotel. 


e State-of-the-art audio visual and translation facilities 
available in the Centre. 


@ 200 luxurious guest rooms in the hotel. 


We'd like you to find out more about the winning com- 
bination that can make your next meeting or convention 
a success. Call our Director of Sales collect at: 


(506) 693-8484. 


One Market Square, Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 
E2L 4Z6. 


WHERE THE WORLD IS AT HOME" 


Saint John 


New Brunswick, Canada 


the greatest little city in the east! 


Come, discover for yourself! You'll be 
overwhelmed by your welcome. You'll find us 
eager to share our city with you. Treasure the old 
and enjoy the new in Saint John. 


Gracious old homes, 200 years of history, so many 
historic attractions, together a new city centre, 
new hotels, restaurants and shops... . enjoy 

the salt sea air, the extraordinary Reversing Falls, 
spacious boardwalks .... all this and much, much 
more in Saint John. 


It’s so easy to slip into Saint John... . we’re 


only a heart-beat away — just 90 minutes from the 
U.S. border. 


For information, contact the Saint John Visitor and 
Convention Bureau, Box 1971, Saint John, New 
Brunswick, E2L 4L1. Telephone: (506) 658-2990. 


NATIONAL 


BEST-SELLER 


More Canadian 
hotels and motels 
buy RCA TV than 
ll other brands 


Here's why: 


To start with, RCA builds TV sets 
specifically for the lodging industry. Not 
stripped-down consumer models, but special 
high-performance ColorIrak TVs with 
features like spill-proof backs, tamper- 
resistant controls and volume limiters. Even 
built-in anti-theft devices. 


And we don't just offer one or two 
models. Our ColorTrak Designer Series 
ranges from super deluxe to economy — 
a total of 5 models with a wide range of 
features. For example, the set shown here 
includes wireless infrared remote control, 
digital alarm clock, built-in AM/FM radio 
and multi-band cable tuning. 


But even our economy models incor- 
porate the same high standards of picture 
performance, reliability and economy of 
operation that have made RCA the best- 
selling consumer color TV in Canada. 


And when you lease or buy RCA TV, 
your investment is protected by RCA’s 
Canada-wide service organization. 


Please give us a call soon. 
And get on the best-seller list. 


RCA Sales Inc. 

3611-3619 Commission Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2X1 
(902) 453-4991 
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Food festivals of Summer 


ne of the great joys of summer is 

the abundance of uniquely 

regional foods. They are show- 
cased and shared in communities whose 
residents reach back into their heritage for 
family recipes. Local cooks vie for con- 
test prizes and visitors delight in the.ar- 
ray of products. It’s a time for old and 
young to mingle and taste the foods of 
summer. 

Heritage food festivals in New Bruns- 
wick — you could eat your way through 
an entire season’s worth and never get 
your fill. On the menu is everything from 
the joie de vivre of the Acadian festivals, 
to those celebrating the fruits of the sea 
along the coasts — clam, lobster and 
salmon festivals, to those inland enjoy- 
ing the fruits of the earth — potatoes, 
blueberries, apples. And one is devoted 
entirely to chocolate. 

The tiny hamlet of Elgin is nestled in 
the rolling hills that stretch from Monc- 
ton to Sussex. This charming rural com- 
munity has been blessed with two of 
nature’s most delectable treats, and the 
Elgin Blueberry-Maple Fest is a celebra- 
tion of this natural heritage. The one-day 
event, August 2, is a community and 
family-oriented festival. 

Elgin is in the heart of New 
Brunswick’s maple syrup producing 
countryside; Roger Steeve’s sugar bush 
is reputedly the largest in the world. As 
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well, there are several local farms where 
blueberries are harvested annually. The com- 
bination of these two foods is irresistible. 
The Elgin Blueberry-Maple Fest 
begins with a community breakfast — 
pancakes and sausages with maple syrup 
and fresh blueberry muffins. Throughout 
the day, various arts, crafts and homebak- 
ing are displayed. The pies are gorgeous 
— golden crusted and laden with either 
succulent blueberries or the incom- 
parable sweetness of maple syrup. The 
bakers responsible for the best in each 
category are awarded a $25 prize. 


3 Maple Syrup Pie 
2 cups milk 
1 cup pure maple syrup 
2 heaping tbsp. cornstarch 
2 eggs 
dash of salt 

Scald 13/4 cup milk and the maple 
syrup in a double boiler. Combine re- 
maining milk, cornstarch and salt. Add 
to hot mixture gradually. Cook 10 
minutes or until thickened (do not over- 
cook or the mixture will break down). 
Add slightly beaten eggs and cook for 3 
minutes more. Pour into baked pie shell. 
Top with whipped cream or meringue. 
1985 winner — Alice Crandall 


Blueberry Pie 
double crust for 8’’ or 9’’ pie 


1 quart blueberries 
cinnamon or nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 
butter 
3 tbsp. flour 

Pour blueberries into 8”’ or 9’’ pastry- 
lined pie plate. Mix sugar, flour and a 
dash of cinnamon or nutmeg together and 
pour evenly over berries. Dot with 3 or 
4 tsp. of butter. Cover with top crust, the 
centre of which has been perforated in 
several places. Bake at 450° for 10 minutes 
then at 325°-350° for remaining time un- 
til juice bubbles up in centre perforations. 
1985 winner - Erna Faye Steeves 


Hartland, located in the serene, fer- 
tile St. John River valley northwest of 
Fredericton, may be best known for the 
world’s longest covered bridge, but the 
residents also have another, more modest 
cause to celebrate. In this part of the 
world, the humble potato is king and 
Hartlanders have been celebrating it with 
a special Potato Festival for 26 years. 

The event, July 3-5, has acountry fair 
atmosphere, with a midway for the kids 
and various exhibits in the arena. 

However, the real star of the show is 
the. potato which is showcased at the 
potato baking contest. Local cooks come 
up with ingenious uses for the versatile 
potato. Categories include pastries, 
breads and scallops, and past entries have 
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A fresh point of views: 


Moncton:,A new 
look and a whole 
new feeling 


Moncton’s new look is 
showing. When we started 
downtown revitalization, 
we knew a lot of ““new’’ 
was needed. 

New stores. New store 
fronts. New streetscape. 
New parks. New parking. 

_. More people-things. 

mi Weve doneit. It’s 

“)' happened, with lots more 
“a tocome. Pay apvisit ora 

fe re-visit soon, and, 
Mile as we say around 
i here, “‘Catch 

the downtown 
feeling.’’ 


Renaissance 


MONCTON 


Your friends in the right places. 


ro tin rm - 


eer a da 
Si Mis 


Recharge ycurse!f at the Algonquin. Dive 
into swimming, tennis, cycling, and the 
challenge of our two superb golf courses. Or 
just lie back and relax. 

We've got fresh, salt air to breathe. 
Delicious cuisine to savour. And lively 
entertainment to top off your day. 


At the Algonquin, we’re open May through 
October in St. Andrews-by-the-Sea — where the 
country is as pretty as the name. 

Reserve your holiday today. For reservations call 
1-800-268-9411, Ontario and Quebec 1-800-268-9420 
or your Travel Agent. 


CP Hotels {4 


The Algonquin 


St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, New Brunswick E0G 2X0 
(506) 529-8823 


Managed by Canadian Pacific Hotels for Algonquin Properties Limited, 
a company wholly-owned by the Province of New Brunswick. 
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ranged from doughnuts to squares to 
muffins, with potatoes being the secret 
ingredient in each, adding moistness, 
flavor and nutritive value. Prizes are 
awarded by local merchants. 


Potato Bread 
, package dry yeast 

1/4 cup warm water 

2 cups cooked, mashed potatoes, 

at room temperature 

1 cup milk 

2 tbsp. sugar 

2 tbsp. margarine 

1/2 tsp. salt 

4!/2 cups white flour (approximately) 

Dissolve yeast in warm water. Scald 

milk with sugar and margarine. Allow to 
cool a little. Combine all ingredients to 
form a dough. Knead for eight minutes 
until smooth and elastic. Place in a light- 
ly greased bowl and let rise until doubled. 
Punch down. Shape loaves and place in 
two 9’’ x 5”’ pans. Bake in 375° oven for 
40-45 minutes. 

1985 winner — Kay Hatfield 


The Acadian villages on the north 
shore of New Brunswick enjoy the same 
summer bounty from the sea and produce 
of the land as other areas of the 
Maritimes, but the food festivals there 
have a uniquely French flavor. 

Le Festival le Blé d’Inde (Corn 
Festival) begins Aug. 5 at St. Léolin and 
runs until Aug. 10. In the past, corn was 
used in soup but corn-on-the-cob is more 
popular especially with children. Corn 
chowder will be served at the community 
supper in the town of 680 located near the 
Acadian Village at Caraquet. Some of the 
corn skins are used in the cooking water, 
but the corn is peeled beforehand. 


Soupe au blé d’Inde 
Corn Chowder 

3 cups diced pototoes 
1 large onion, finely chopped 
2 cups of milk 
salt and pepper 
3 cups water 
2 tbsp. butter 
1!/2 cups of corn 
1 soupspoon of butter 

Cook the potatoes in salted water. If 
the corn is fresh remove it from the cob 
and boil with the potatoes. While potatoes 
are cooking brown the onions in butter 
and add milk. Let the mixture heat. Com- 
bine potatoes, corn and cooking water 
with the milk and onions. Season to taste. 
Let it stand for a few minutes. Before ser- 
ving add one soupspoon of butter. 


Le Festival Provincial des Pécheries 
(Fisheries Festival) at Shippagan, July 
13-20 celebrates its 25th anniversary this 
year with a week of marine displays and 
seafood dishes. There’ll be crab, shrimp, 
cod, mackerel and scallops. Marielle 
Boudreau, professor at the University of 
Moncton, Shippagan campus, and co- 
author of a cookbook on the history and 
traditions of Acadian cuisine, says the 
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festival features a combination of old and 
new techniques of cooking fish. 

Boudreau is enthusiastic about other 
festivals in Acadian communities, the 
Festival des Huitres (Oyster Festival) in 
Maisonette on the Bay of Chaleur, and 
the Festival des Coques (Clam Festival) 
at St. Simon. The clam chowders served 
from July 12-20 are prepared by the 
women in the village. 

Marie Jeanne Chaisson, president of 
the Clam Festival tells how to ‘‘capture 
the source of the flavor of the clams and 
the essence of the sea?’ After the clams 
are cleaned they are steamed in their own 
juices. The water given off in the steam- 
ing forms the base of the chowder. Clam 
Pie is another feature of the festival. 
Again, Chaisson recommends saving the 
broth from the cooked clams. 


Fricot aux choques 
Clam Chowder 

1/2 pail of clams still in their shells 
2 tbsp. butter 
4 cups diced potatoes 
butter 
2 onions chopped 
8 cups of water 
salt and pepper 

In a tightly covered pot cook the clams 
gently without adding water, until the 
Shells partly open. In the meantime cook 
onions in butter until they are clear. Add 
water, clam juice (poured through cheese- 
cloth to eliminate the sand), potatoes, salt 


and pepper and cook for 20 minutes. 
Remove the clams from their shells. 
Remove the membrane that covers the 
head. Add the clean clams to the 
bouillon . Let stand five minutes and add 
a piece of butter before serving. 
Variation 

Replace half of the water with milk. 
In that case add the milk at the end when 
the cooking process is finished. Let it heat, 
add a piece of butter and serve. 
The Acadian recipes were translated 
from: Le Guide de la Cuisine Tradi- 
tionelle Acadienne, by Marielle Boudreau 
and Melvin Gallant, published by Les 
Editions d’Acadie, Moncton. 


How many fish are there in the sea? 
How many seafood festivals are there in 
Nova Scotia? And if you haven’t grown 
gills by the time you’ve visited some of 
them, there’s ice cream in the Annapolis 
Valley and more... 

Down in Lunenburg County, where 
they say the fog is ‘‘some tick”’ and pies 
are referred to as ‘‘poys,’ they have one 
of the best chowder festivals you’ll find 
just about anywhere. And what kind of 
‘‘poys’’ have they? Apple, strawberry, 
blueberry, lemon, pumpkin. The Mahone 
Bay Chowder Festival is just one of many 
food festivals that happen each summer 
in Nova Scotia. 

Held July 25 at Trinity Church in 
Mahone Bay, the festival draws upwards 
of 700 people. Calling it a chowder festival 


might be a bit misleading — what it is, 
is good old-fashioned Lunenburg County 
food prepared by the ladies of the church. 
(The men do the serving.) 

The menu includes fish chowder (the 
fish, freshly caught, is either haddock or 
sole), pea soup, hodge podge and those 
mouthwatering pies. Casey Sanders, who 
helps organize the festival, says you don’t 
want to miss the hodge podge. ‘‘Oh yes, 
it’s good — Virginia Uhlman’s the one 
who makes it. You know it’s a famous 
Lunenburg County dish. We use fresh 
vegetables from the garden.’ 


Mrs. Uhlman’s Hodge Podge 


2 cups green beans 
2 cups carrots 
2 cups fresh peas 
1 tsp. salt 
1 pint blend (light cream) 
2 cups yellow beans 
2 cups new potatoes 
1 large onion 
1/2 cup butter 

Cut beans into one-inch pieces, car- 
rots into half-inch pieces, dice potato and 
onion. Put beans and carrots into large 
pot and cover with boiling salted water. 
Cook for 15 minutes. Add potato and 
onion. Cook for 10 minutes. Now add the 
peas and cook 5 minutes longer. 

Pour off all but 2 cups of water. Add 
1/2 cup butter and 1 pint blend. Heat 
gently, do not boil. Serves 10. 


UR BUSINESS _ 


Is Helping » 


Your 
Business 


If you’re considering startinganew /A) 


business or expanding your present 
operation we can provide access to the public and private sector 


programs and services that can help. We nave 11 regional offices 
across the province staffed with knowledgeable business people. 
Whether you’re facing a challenge in financing, marketing or any 
other aspect of business management contact our officein your area. 


Nova Scotia 


>" Department of 
a» Development 


Honourable Roland J. Thornhill 


Minister 


Business 
Expertise 

In Your 
Neighborhood 


World Trade and Convention Centre 
1800 Argyle Street, Box 519 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Canada B3J2R7 

424-5689 
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Theatre New Brunswick 
1986/87 Season 
Come and be part of our 19th 


season of fine plays and captivating 
performances. 


Jitters 
a side-splitting comedy 
by David French 
The National 
Tap Dance Company 


10th Anniversary Show 


The Little Foxes 
a gripping drama 
by Lillian Hellman 


Educating Rita 
One of Britian’s best 


new comedies 


The Black Bonspiel of 
Wullie MacCrimmon 
a wild and witty comedy 
* yb by W.O. Mitchell 


A Lively, Sparkling Season 


Call today for your season brochure 
Toll Free 1-800-442-9779 
Fredericton 458-8345 


i, 


A Unique Shopping Experience 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 
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After the chowder festival and if you 
still have some room, head across the pro- 
vince to Bridgetown for the Old Fashion- 
ed Homemade Ice Cream Festival, July 
26. Started as a fundraising event to help 
support the 100-year-old Tupperville 
School Museum, it has become an annual 
event of ever-increasing popularity. 

““We use the old-fashioned crank 
freezers to make the ice cream,’ says 
Marion Inglis, festival organizer. ‘‘You 
know, the type you crank by hand.’ For 
crowds of up to 600 people, they make 
about 30 gallons beforehand — the new 
way — inelectric freezers. ‘‘However, on 
the day of the festival, we show how it’s 
done the old-fashioned way — making 
about eight gallons of homemade ice 
cream. We’ve plenty of spoons around so 
people can try the different flavors. We 
take advantage of the abundance of valley 
fruits and berries. Last year we came up 
with a new hit — crunchy peanut butter’’ 

Given Nova Scotians’ attachment to 
the sea, it’s not surprising to find an abun- 
dance of fish festivals throughout the pro- 
vince. The annual Solomon Gundy Sup- 
per in Blue Rocks, Lunenburg County, 
will be held July 12 this year. Organized 
by St. Barnabas Anglican Church, it co- 
incides with the herring run. In fact 800 
pounds of salt herring are used. 

This supper of marinated herring, 
called, in German ‘‘salma-gundi,’ has 
been held every year since 1966. Arch- 
deacon Gregory Pritchard says, ‘‘There’s 
a little bit of sweating about ten days 
before the supper — the women more 
than the men. ‘There’s no herring! The 
fishermen aren’t getting any herring!’ But 
sure enough, it comes,’ 


Solomon Gundy 

1/2 dozen salt herring 
2 medium onions 
2 cups vinegar 
2 tbsp. pickling spice 
1/2 cup sugar 

Remove the tails and heads from her- 
ring. Clean inside and remove the skin. 
Cut in pieces about one inch thick and 
fillet the pieces. Soak in cold water about 
24 hours. Squeeze the water from herring. 
Place in a bottle with slices of onion, in 
alternate layers. In a saucepan, heat the 
vinegar and add pickling spice and sugar. 


——_ ee [et cool; then pour over the herring in 


the bottles. 

For a little bit of Scotland, try the 
Scottish Heritage Festival in Lake Ainslie, 
Inverness County, from July 11-13. 
Throughout the three-day period, card- 
ing, spinning, warping and weaving 
demonstrations are held to show the skills 
that were brought over from the highlands 
of Scotland. Scottish dancing and music 
are played throughout the festival. 
There’s even a teaching demonstration in 
a one-room schoolhouse! 

Festival organizer Florence Campbell 
says that traditional Scottish foods are 
served at the supper. ‘‘Maragh (the 
sausage of Cape Breton Scots), 
is an old-fashioned oatmeal pudding done 
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in animal intestine casings. It’s a tradi- 
tional main meal. At home on the farm 
when I was a little girl, it was served with 
potatoes and vegetables?’ Mrs. Campbell 
says they usually sell oatcakes along with 
maragh and for those less adventurous, 
a cold plate is available. 

White sandy beaches, rolling green 
countryside, live theatre and quiet places 
to dream are all synonymous with a Prince 
Edward Island summer. But another 
thing that both residents and visitors from 
away have come to expect is good home 
cooking. And some of the best places to 
sample the succulent local fare are at the 
many food festivals throughout the 
province. 

Island food festivals offer something 
for everyone. The seafood lover will want 
to visit the annual Tyne Valley Oyster 
Festival, while those craving the taste of 
fresh local strawberries, blueberries or 
raspberries will enjoy any of the many 
local community festivals. Good home- 
cooked food, a visit with the neighbors 
and a chance to talk local politics are in 
abundance at all the festivals. But there 
is also the opportunity to have a bit of 
tradition sprinkled in with the good food 
at the festivals sponsored by the Prince 
Edward Island Museum and Heritage 
Foundation. 

‘*Some people come to discover a bit 
of what the Island was,’ says Ian Scott, 
director of the foundation. ‘‘They can en- 
joy the food, but they can also visit the 
museums and participate in the special 
events.’ 

Strawberry lovers will enjoy the 
Beaconsfield Strawberry Fair in Charlot- 
tetown. Built in 1877, Beaconsfield House 
is the main office of the foundation and is 
best known as the Island’s centre for 
genealogical research. The staff dishes out 
old-fashioned strawberry shortcake, iced 
tea, lemonade and answers any ques- 
tions concerning Beaconsfield. Mean- 
while, the sounds of live stringed music 
fill the air as visitors relax on the lawns. 
**It’s the little extras that make the event 
so successful,’ says Scott. 

Anyone with a hearty seafood appetite 
will want to visit Basin Head, the home 
of the Basin Head Fisheries Museum and 
the Harvest of the Sea Seafood Festival. 
Located in eastern P.E.I., the museum 
chronicles the development of the impor- 
tant inshore fishery and the festival pro- 
vides a chance to sample the catch. 

‘‘Last year over 1,500 people pur- 
chased tickets to a meal that was cooked 
outdoors and included Island-caught fish, 
eels, steamed clams, cultivated blue 
mussels and corn,’ says Scott. ‘‘It’s so 
popular there are sittings at 4, 5, 6 and 
tien. 

For those who can’t make it to one 
of the festivals, here’s a recipe for old- 
fashioned strawberry shortcake used at 
the Beaconsfield festival. It was also used 
in Government House in the 1920s. 


Strawberry Shortcake 
2 cups flour 
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4 tsp. baking powder 
1/4 tsp. salt 
2 tbsp. sugar 
4 tbsp. butter 
1 egg 

Mix dry ingredients and sift, rub in 
the butter, add the beaten egg and enough 
milk to make a batter that will spread easi- 
ly. Bake in a hot oven, cut with sharp knife 
and spread with butter. 
Filling: 

One box strawberries mashed. Add 
3/4 cup of sugar. Spread between cake 
and on top and serve with cream. 


The food festivals of Newfoundland 
and Labrador are as colorful as their 
names and are sure to be found nowhere 
else in the region. Opening the season are 
Canada Day celebrations in numerous 
communities on July 1, when Fish and 
Brewis is served with slight variations ac- 
cording to the personal touches of the 
cook. 

Throughout the summer there’s a pro- 
gression of seafood festivals — salmon, 
trout, shrimp and lobster, ending with the 
Rock Cod Festival in North West River, 
Labrador where there’s jigging (for 
ugliest, biggest and most cod), filleting 
and splitting and of course, cooking. 

Mrs. Harvey Lambert of Twillingate, 
in the cookbook Fat-Back and Molasses, 
is careful to explain that ‘‘here in New- 
foundland, if you mean salmon, trout or 
halibut, you say so, but if you say fish, 
you mean cod. Perhaps the most popular 
dish is Fish and Brewis, pronounced 
‘broos’,’ 

Berries ripen a little later in New- 
foundland and Labrador but in a steady 
succession of wild native tastes and every 
cook is tempted to try traditional recipes 
using strawberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries and blueberries. 

Unique to the province, however, are 
bakeapples, celebrated at the Bakeapple 
Festival in the Labrador Straits area in 
August. Bakeapples, also known as 
cloudberries, gathered in ‘‘barrens’’ or 
marshes are small golden berries, 
delicious in flavor and containing a high 
vitamin C content. 

In his collection of heritage recipes 
first printed for Newfoundland’s 25th an- 
niversary of Confederation, Rev. Ivan 
Jesperson relates that ‘‘when the French 
first came to our shores and found this 
unknown berry they said, ‘What is this 
berry?’ or ‘Baie qu’appelle?’ Hence 
comes the name bakeapple, often con- 
fused with ‘baked apple’. ”’ 


Bakeapple Pie 

2 cups bakeapples 
any favorite pastry recipe 
2 tbsp. tapioca 
1 cup sugar 

Mix 2 cups bakeapples with 1 cup 
sugar, let stand while making pastry. Line 
bottom of pie-plate with the pastry, 
sprinkle with 2 tbsp. tapioca to absorb 
juice. Fill shell with bakeapples and sugar 
mixture, cover with pastry and proceed 
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as with any berry pie. Serve with clotted 
cream and you have a dish ‘‘fit for a 
Queen.’ 

— from Fat-Back and Molasses, A Col- 
lection of Old Recipes from New- 
foundland and Labrador 


A festival deeply rooted in history 
takes place July 29, Ferryland-Maryland 
Day, part of the Southern Shore Seafood 
Festival. 

Dorothy Agriesti, one of the festival 
organizers, says ‘‘We happen to believe 
that the historical significance of the en- 
tire area is second to none. Settled in the 
early 1600s, the harbors along this shore 
were familiar ports for more than a cen- 
tury before the French, Portuguese and 
Basque fishermen?’ They were followed 
by the early colonists, including Lord and 
Lady Baltimore in 1627, who contributed 
to the religious and social life of the new 
land, but who couldn’t stand its harsh 
climate and had to return to Virginia. 
There were also French explorers and 
English pirates. 

The menu for Ferryland-Maryland 
Day offers a choice of cod au gratin, cod 
tongues, deep-fried cod, salmon, lobster 
salad, fish and brewis or crab casserole 
along with salad, roll and blueberry muf- 
fin — all for $5 a plate. 


Ferryland Festival Crab 
1 cup cooked crabmeat 
1-12 oz. can of whole kernel corn 
(drained) 
3 finely chopped hard boiled eggs 
1 tbsp. snipped parsley 
2 tsp. lemon juice 
Sauce 
3 tbsp. margarine 
1 tbsp. minced onion 
2 tbsp. flour 
1 tsp. dry mustard 
1 cup milk 
1/2 tsp. salt 
1/2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Topping 
1 tbsp. margarine 
!/2 cup fresh breadcrumbs 
1/4 cup grated parmesan cheese 

Mix first five ingredients in 1!/2 quart 
casserole. In saucepan, melt 3 tbsp. 
margarine, add onion and cook just un- 
til softened. Add 2 tbsp. flour, stir until 
it bubbles slightly, then slowly add 1 cup 
milk, continue to stir until thickened. 
Remove from heat, add salt and 
Worcestershire and stir. Fold into first 
mixture, mix well. Melt 1 tbsp. margarine, 
add bread crumbs and parmesan. 
Sprinkle over mixture in casserole. Bake 
uncovered at 350° for 20 to 25 minutes 
or until bubbly and golden. 

**This is a recipe I found thirty years 
ago, when, as the bride of a young man 
from Annapolis, Maryland, IknewI had 
to become proficient in cooking crab.’’ 

— Dorothy Agriesti 


— by Carolyn Drake in P.E.I., Deborah 
Draper in N.S., Marilynn Rudiand Mary 
Jane Losier in N.B. 


[= the man-on-the-go guest of 
the Airport Hotel with no time 
for wasted time. Here, I’m only 
three minutes from the Airport 
(complimentary transportation to 
and fro). I fly in, see my regional 
people, have a swim and enjoy 
fine food. After a good night’s 
sleep and a hearty breakfast I’m 
still only three minutes from the 
Airport. 

Guess what this does for a busy 
person’s peace of mind? 


———EEE— 
POR eos 
AIRPORT HOTEL 
HALIFAX Telex 019 22815 
Call Peter Murphy for arrangements. 


Atlantic Canada’s 
Regional Meeting Centre 


WE 
SPEAK 
INUIT 
ART. 


HOUSTON 
NORTH 
GALLERY 


110 Montague Street 
Lunenburg 
634-8869 


Gallery hours: 

Monday to Saturday 

10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sunday 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
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Cabinetmaker Rick Lair perfects the art of woodturning using simple traditional tools 


Heritage Crafts 


by Margaret Macpherson 


horseshoe. The color of the iron in 
the fire indicates to him the exact moment 
it must be struck on the anvil and mould- 
ed into a perfect shoe. | | 

_ His students, six of them, are not quite 
so confident; not quite as quick but they 
are learning. And they’re learning from 
a master of the older way. 

By chance, Rocky Irons’ name reflects 
his work but it’s in his face that one can 
truly see the love he has for his traditional 
craft — his work as a farrier. 

‘“*I started doing blacksmith work 
back in the ’60s,’ says Irons. ‘‘I appren- 
ticed with an old fellow in New Hamp- 
shire and have been doing this sort of 
work ever since.’ 

Irons teaches blacksmithing and far- 
rier work at the Agricultural College in 
Truro, N.S. Heis passing on to others an 
age-old skill that is one of the many tradi- 
tional crafts still practised in Atlantic 
Canada. 

_ The heritage crafts of the Atlantic 
region have a different voice than do the 
contemporary crafts in the area. While 
sculpture and painting express fine art- 
istry, they’re the products of craftspeo- 
ple fulfilling an inner need to create and, 
quite possibly, to meet a need in the 
marketplace. Heritage crafts, however, 
evolved out of necessity. Boatbuilders, 
weavers, basketmakers and blacksmiths 
honed and shared their skills to make life 
in an untamed land more comfortable. 

With the arrival of the industrial age 
these traditional crafts suffered a setback, 
but today, thanks to a trend towards 
preservation, the old skills are experienc- 
ing a rebirth. ‘‘There are 30,000 horses 
in these parts (the Maritimes) and that 
means lots of room for lots of profes- 
sional horseshoers,’ is the way Rocky 
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ocky Irons’ timing is perfect as he. 
shapes a piece.of soft iron into a 


Irons explains his unique trade. 

The classroom in Truro is a rare set- 
ting for the sharing of traditional crafts. 
Examples of heritage crafts are more 
readily found in the historical settlements 
that dot the Atlantic landscape. Sher- 
brooke Village in Nova Scotia and Kings 
Landing in New Brunswick aretwo of the 
larger historical sites that duplicate the 
traditions of days gone by. 

Despite the fact that these museum 
villages are peopled by summer employees 
who dress in period costume and use arti- 
facts to convey the traditional crafts, the 
authenticity of their skills is very real. 

Dow Price is the blacksmith at Kings 
Landing. He’s been employed there for 
two seasons but, at 60 years of age, he 
admits that he’s been ‘‘tinkering in the 
trade for the past 30-odd years.’ And his 
knowledge of anvil and hammer comes 
from a previous generation. 

“Tt used to work at my uncle’s shop 
when I was a young lad,’ says Price. ‘‘ You 
see, he was the blacksmith at Priceville 
and I guess just hanging around got me 
interested in blacksmithing?’ 

Anyone entering the woodturner’s 
shop in Sherbrooke Village need only 
watch Rick Lair for a few minutes to 
know that his craft goes far beyond mere 
employment. In the historic village Lair 
makes chairs and other household items 
of intricate design. The 19th century set- 
ting provides him with a workshop in 
which he perfects the art of handcrafting 
with simple, traditional tools. The work 
complements his personal commitment to 
the craft. 

Trained as a cabinetmaker, Lair 
teaches workshops on old-style wood- 
working. It is something he loves and 
something he’s happy to share. The care 
that goes into carving a spindle chair, for 
example, is impossible to match with 
modern equipment. The method of 


assembly — to perfectly fit tongue in 
groove — is difficult to learn from a 
manual. 

Rick Lair is demonstrating a heritage 
craft in his daily work at a historical site. 
He is also passing on the skills of that craft 
by teaching it to others. 

The Minegoo Basket Production 
Centre, just outside Charlottetown, 
represents the survival of heritage crafts 
in acommercial venture. The Micmac In- 
dians of Prince Edward Island have been 
weaving split ash baskets for centuries. 

Today this native-owned centre pro- 
duces the same handcrafted baskets of 
beauty and utility that were woven as part 
of the daily activities in most Micmac 
camps. 

Dave Bryanton, manager of the 
centre, emphasizes the traditional aspect 
of production. ‘‘Except for mechanical 
planes and log pounders necessary to 
separate the ash into strips, we use the ex- 
act method of weaving that has been prac- 
tised in this area for years,’ he says. 

The Minegoo Basket Production 
Centre is careful to employ a cross-section 
of the native community. ‘‘We have elders 
working alongside young people,’ says 
Bryanton. This ensures that the skills are 
passed on. 

Each province on the Atlantic coast 
has heritage crafts that are unique to its 
area. In Newfoundland outports, women 
undertake the knitting of mittens in a 
fashion that has been passed on from 
mother to daughter for generations. 
Because Newfoundland generally has a 
colder climate than the Maritimes, extra 
bits of raw fleece are knitted into the in- 
side of the mittens to provide more pro- 
tection against the cold. Traditionally, 
before being worn, the mittens were 
boiled to allow the inside fleece to mat 
together for further insulation. They were 
made extra large to allow for shrinkage. 
Thrummed knitting, as it’s called, is but 
one example of Newfoundland’s heritage 
crafts — a practice born of necessity. 

Hooked rugs, birch brooms and a 
variety of tin work are traditional crafts 
that are being revitalized in the province. 
The Newfoundland government’s craft 
program assists in marketing and design 
and funds the development of co- 
operative units to promote heritage and 
rural crafts. 

Colleen Lynch, an independent 
curator in Newfoundland, applauds the 
government programs. ‘‘There are a lot 
of traditional crafts being done in New- 
foundland and Labrador that are truly 
unique,’ she says. From Labrador come 
“‘tea dolls’’ — clothed in turn of the cen- 
tury costumes and stuffed with aromatic 
tea leaves; and there is a return to sewn 
grass work — made up into hot plates, 
containers and miniature furniture for 
dollhouses. 

The Atlantic Provinces have a strong 
tradition of craftsmanship. It is a wealthy 
heritage that is being renewed today to 
ensure that in the future the traditions are 
not lost. = 
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WIN A MINOLTA CAMERA 


Atlantic Insight/Carsand Mosher 
“Sights of Atlantic Canada” Photo Contest 


You’ve been waiting for it and here it is! 
Atlantic Insight and Carsand Mosher, along 
with Minolta Inc., are proud to announce our 
annual photo contest. 

The response has been so enthusiastic in the 
past that we’ve decided to run it again — this 
time bigger and better. 

All you have to do is send us your best 
photographs (maximum three per person) of 
people, places or events in Atlantic Canada. 

There’s no entry fee. Nothing to buy. You 
don’t even have to subscribe to Af/lantic 
Insight, although more and more people are 
discovering that Atlantic Insight every month is 
a great way to keep in touch with what’s 
happening in Atlantic Canada. 

Rules: Contest is open to all residents and ee 
visitors in Atlantic Canada, excepting 2nd Prize: 
professional photographers, employees of 
Insight Publishing Ltd., Carsand-Mosher 
Photographic Ltd., Minolta Inc., and their 
immediate families. 

Limit of three entries per person. Each 
entry must carry your name, address, phone 
number, and picture location. 

You can enter color transparencies; or color 
or black-and-white prints to a maximum size of 
8S x iD. 

If you want your entries returned, please 
supply a stamped addressed envelope with each 
entry. | 
Contest closes July 31, 1986. Winners will 3rd Priz e: 


1st Prize: 


wae 
aoa 


be notified, and winning entries published in 
the October issue of Atlantic Insight. 

Judging will be based on originality, 
composition, and technical quality. The judges’ 
decision is final. No correspondence will be 
entered into except with winning entrants. 
1st Prize: Minolta Maxxum. The world’s most 
sophisticated yet easiest single lens reflex 
camera. Built-in auto-focus system and | te 
automatic multi-program selection with 50 mm FREEDOM Il 
f/1.7 lens. | 
2nd Prize: Minolta AF Tele. A compact 35 mm 
auto-focus camera with built-in telephoto 
capability and fully automatic operation. 
3rd Prize: Minolta Freedom II. The innovative, 
fully automatic compact, lightweight 35 mm 
camera that sets your photography free with 
auto focus. 


Motghr 1668 Barrington Suet, Hatten, Nova | UOSANG+MOSHEL 
Scotia B3J 2A2. 
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There's more to Atlantic Insight 


than the printed page | 


Atlantic Insight is editorial, proof-reading, photography, layout and 
design. There are ad sales and circulation, printing and 
distribution. Atlantic Canadian people work to 
bring you the best of the region each 
month in everyissue of Atlantic Insight. 


Become a part ae 
of Insight. ood 
Subscribe now. 


For only $1.42 


a month, you can 
receive 12 issues 

of Atlantic Insight — 
delivered right to your 
door. Or subscribe for 
TWO years, and 

Save even more. 


2 years — $30.00 
1 year — $17.00 


Insight 
1668 Barrington St. 
Halifax,N.S. 


B3J 2A2 421-1952 


Order your subscription to Atlantic 
Insight. Two years only $30.00. One 
year only $17.00 This offer good only in Canada 
Name 

Address 

Code ssi CC‘ OHe 


[| 2 years $30.00 L]1 year $17.00 [_] Payment Enclosed 
LjJViS6 | Mastetad! 44 _=ss_—i. Expires 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


June 1-Sept. 30 — Woodworking 
month at the ‘‘Festival of Hands,’’ 
displays and demonstrations each Satur- 
day sponsored by the Nova Scotia 
Designer Crafts Council, Public Ar- 


_ chives, Halifax 


June 3-5 — Canada Bible Conference 
with guest speaker Rev. Nathaniel Urshan 
of St. Louis, Mo., Calvary Tabernacle, 
Halifax 

June 7 — Spring Fling ’86, a bazaar 
of crafts, arts, auction, games, home- 
baked goods, Dawson Memorial 
Hospital, Bridgewater 

June 8 — Creignish Lobster Dinner, 
cold plate, rolls, dessert, all home cook- 
ing, Creignish 

June 8-9 — Spring Canoe Festival, in- 
terpretive programs, canoe instruction, 
displays, marathon canoe race, Kejimku- 


_ jik National Park, Maitland Bridge 


June 13-15 — S5th Annual Street 
Cruisers Car Show featuring vehicles 
from all over the Maritimes, bikes, trucks, 


_ antique cars, street machines, Liverpool 


June 14-15 — Saint Anne’s Church 


Annual Picnic, bingo, parade, fair 


_ grounds and lobster supper, Lake Echo 


June 19-22 — Joe Howe Festival, har- 
bor boat races, treasure hunt, parade, 
dances, music, midnight picnic, dinner 
dance, fireworks, Halifax 

June 20-22 — Celebration ’86, inter- 
national folkdancing, music, food and ex- 
hibits, presented by the Multicultural 
Association of Nova Scotia, Hali- 


_ fax-Dartmouth 


June 21 — Ist Annual Teddy Bear 
Jamboree, flea market, picnic lunch, 


_ judging and general teddy bear activities, 


sponsored by the Falmouth Community 


_ Association, Falmouth 


June 21-22 — Uniacke Firemen’s Fair, 
games, bingo, rides, parade, supper and 
dance, Mount Uniacke 

June 25-July 1 — Bedford Days, to 
celebrate the historical background of 


_ Bedford, pageant, barbecue, sporting 


events, beerfest, Bedford 
June 27-29 — Queens County 


_ Privateer Days, 10th anniversary celebra- 


_ tion with pageants, dances, stage produc- 


_ tions, food, bingo, beer garden, children’s 


activities, Liverpool 

June 27-July 1 — Nova Scotia Tattoo, 
military and civilian performers, singing, 
dancing, marching and the Naval Gun 
Run competition, Halifax 

June 28 — Strawberry Festival, home- 
baked goods, baked beans, scalloped 
potatoes; potato salad, strawberry short- 
cake, Pleasant River 

June 28 — Strawberry Festival, 
Evergreen House, Dartmouth 

June 28-July 1 — Pugwash Gather- 
ing of the Clans and Fishermen’s Regat- 
ta, pageant, hospital ball, kirking of the 
tartan, massed pipeband march and 
more, Pugwash 
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CALENDAR 


June 29 — Festin de Musique de la 
Baie-Ste-Marie, annual outdoor Acadian 
music festival, Church Point 

June 29 — Parrsboro Clam Festival, 
games, bingo, horseshoe competitions, 
clam eating and shucking contests, 
Parrsboro 

June 30-July 6 — Mabou Ceilidh, 
Scottish festival with concerts, barbecues, 


Mabou 


June 8-9 — Opening Weekend, Kings 

Landing 

June 14 — CFB Gagetown Armed 
Forces Day, Oromocto 

June 15-22 — Marshland Frolics, art 
exhibits, music, parades, darts, arm- 
wrestling contest, dances, pet shows, beer 
gardens, a co-operative effort by Mount 
Allison University and the Town of 
Sackville, Sackville 

June 20-21 — New Brunswick 
Highland Games, concert and ceilidh 
featuring Barlee Bree, Oran, dancers, fid- 
dlers, harpist, track and field events, pip- 
ing and drumming, massed bands, 
Oromocto 

June 21-22 — Parish Bazaar, Saint 
Léolin 

June 24-July 1 — Summer Festival, 
Tracadie 

June 25-28 — Clown Carnival ’86, 
Moncton 

June 25-27 — Puppet Variations from 
the 7ales of Hoffmann, acollection of 17 
characters by artist and puppetmaker An- 
na Wagner-Ott. Displays of puppets and 
marionettes of many cultures. National 
Exhibition Centre, Fredericton 

June 26-29 — Acadian Games ’86, 
Lameque 

June 26-30 — Minto Coal Mining 
Festival, Minto 

June 26-30 — Marine Festival, 
Bas-Caraquet 

June 28-July 19 — Baroque Music 
Festival, Lameéque 

June 30-July 6 — Festival du Rapé 
Acadien, Rogersville 

June 30-July 7 — Festival ‘‘Au Coeur 
de l’Acadie,’’ Cap-Peleé 


—a Marine Mythology, recent drawings, 
Great ...George - Street: Galtery, 
Charlottetown 

June 5-29 — Chairs, a sample of 35 
Victorian and early 20th century chairs 
from the provincial collection, Eptek Na- 
tional Exhibition Centre, Summerside 

June 5-Sept. 7 — Photographs of 
Rural Life in Prince Edward Island from 
1900-50. The James W. Macnutt Collec- 
tion of Maps of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with Particular Emphasis on Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Both at the Confederation 
Centre of the Arts, Charlottetown 


June 2 — Hilda Woolnaugh: Fishtales 


June 12-15 — Atlantic Wildflowers 
and Scenic Photography Workshop with 
Wayne Barrett and Anne MacKay, work- 
shops and field trips, Stanhope Beach 
Lodge 

June 28-30 — Windsurfing Competi- 
tions and Clinic with world champion 
Derek Wulff, Stanhope Beach Lodge 


dances, parades, milling frolic, beerfest, | 


June 2-15 — Terras de Bacalhau, a mod- 
ern romance set in St. John’s presented 
by the Resource Centre for the Arts, St. 
John’s 

June 16-19 — Bloomsdays, a one- 
woman show featuring actress Mary 
Walsh who portrays James Joyce’s most 
memorable characters, Resource Centre 
for the Arts, St. John’s 

June 21-23 — St. John’s Day ac- 
tivities, parades, races, St. John’s 

June 21-22 — Newfoundland Antique 
and Classic Car Show of over 50 cars from 
the 1920s to mid-’60s , model car displays, 
fundraising event for the Children’s 
Rehabilitation Centre, St. John’s 

June 21-22 — Burin Peninsula Folk 
Festival, preserving cultural heritage in 
music, song, traditional dances, Burin 

June 27-29 — Trout River Lions An- 
nual Regatta, dances, fish and brewis sup- 
per, games of chance, boat rides, Trout 
River, Labrador 

June 28-29 — 8th Annual Conception 
Bay Folk Festival, traditional music and 
song, recitations, dance and crafts, 
Carbonear 

June 29-July 6 — Elderhostel, low- 
cost academic program for seniors com- 
bining education and hostelling, Happy 
Valley-Goose Bay 


Only $1.00 per word 


Marketplace 
Order Form 


To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace 
1668 Barrington Street, Halifax 
N.S. B3J 2A2 (902) 429-8090 


My ad is words ($1 per word, 
minimum 10 words). Name, address, 
$5.00 flat rate. Please run........ 
times. Total cost $....... (Must be 
included with order.) Copy deadline 
six weeks prior to month of issue. In- 
quire about special rates for display. 


Please supply copy, name, address, 
and telphone number on separate 
sheet of paper. 

You agree to offer a money-back 
guarantee respecting goods or services. 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


The devil and his railway 


of it — at Expo 86 — they’re spend- 

ing billions to glorify transportation 
in general and the railway in particular. 
At the Newfoundland end of the stick, 
the unsanitary end, Canadian National 
threatens for the umpteenth time to rip 
the rails up altogether. 

‘Hard as the devil’s head?’ is a New- 
foundland expression. It means stubborn, 
obstinate, pig-headed in the extreme. 
Possibly the only thing harder than Old 
Nick’s noggin is Canadian National. 

Newfs, en masse, have often worked 
themselves into a roaring blue-faced fury 
over CN. Turning blue isn’t a pretty sight 
but in the world at large it sometimes gets 
results. It has been known to shift im- 
movable objects in both St. John’s and 
Ottawa. 

But nothing has ever budged CN a 
measly millimetre. The local press club 
used to hold a service of remembrance for 
the latest of its number to abandon hope 
and become the railway’s public relations 
flack. 

More than one of our federal MPs has 
made a life’s career of trying to butt CN. 
Possibly nothing except the seal hunt 
debacle caused such sustained agitation. 
Nothing has ever dented the devil’s head. 

It’s uncanny, as if ‘“The Railway’”’ was 
not susceptible to any known earthly 
force. It has appeared to do exactly as it 
pleased. . . 100 years after the phrase ‘‘the 
public be damned’’ fell out of favor in 
most of North America. 

It was nearly 20 years ago that I rode 
the last passenger train across the island 
and back. ‘‘Come on with the buses!”’ 
wrote the callow youth. I was threatened 
with more than one knuckle sandwich on 
that account but by that time passenger 
service had become so bad that crawling 
to Port aux Basques on your hands and 
knees wasn’t much worse. 

Train-savers argue to this day that it 
was deliberate CN policy to make train 
travel such a miserable experience that 
passengers would dwindle and they’d 
have an excuse to close shop. CN puts it 
the other way. It says that when the trans- 
island highway was finally paved in 1965 
we all took to the horseless carriage. 

In other parts of Canada the railway 
is elevated to mystic heights. It ‘‘saved’’ 
British Columbia, it opened the west, it 
bound a nation together. Just singing, 
filming and writing about the great Cana- 
dian railway is a small industry in itself. 

The Newfoundland railway is just as 
firmly imbedded in our history and myth- 
ology. But like much else in these parts 


Ss. country, Canada. At one end 


60 


it had its own doom built into it from the 
start. In the words of a colonial gover- 
nor: it ‘‘shall not be what is deemed in 
the United Kingdom or America a first- 
class railway’ 

This too-good-for-the-likes-of-them 
attitude is sometimes suspected to be alive 
and well and living in Ottawa. Ours was 
a dinky little narrow-gauge train. It could 
hardly go faster than a moose trot, it blew 
off the rails in a high wind, it got stuck 
in snowdrifts for weeks on end and the 
old passenger cars were finally shipped 
off to tootle through the banana groves 
of Honduras. 


The only thing 
harder than Old 
Nick’ noggin 
is Canadian 
National 


Bob Hope, Linda Darnell and half a 
dozen other Hollywoodites are variously 
credited with calling it ‘‘The Newfie 
Bullet’? while on entertainment tours 
during the Second World War. Unnamed 
is the distraught U.S. serviceman who 
heard the Bullet up around the bend, 
threw himself across the track and starved 
to death before she reached him. Or the 
woman who went into labor and was chid- 
ed by the conductor for boarding ‘‘in that 
condition’’ and told him that at the start 
of the journey she hadn’t been pregnant. 

I once spoke to an old man who 
remembered Robert Reid, the one-eyed 
Scot who was our Van Horne. To shame 
a wary train crew into crossing a new and 
fragile-looking trestle, Reid lay down 
under it, hands behind his head, and 
pretended to snore loudly. 

In recent years, a descendant, Ian 
Reid, offered to sell back the huge right- 
of-way (nearly one-tenth of the island) 
that Robert had been given as part pay- 
ment for his labors. His asking price in- 
cluded $1.50 for each estimated rabbit on 
the premises. 

One of the few kind things ever said 
about the Bullet is that she had one of the 
best restaurants anywhere. The cutlery 
was sterling, the napery linen and the 


salmon a glory. But, before the fall, 
tinned peas and congealed pork chops 
were the dismal order. 

In the last quarter of the 1880s, a sort 
of railway mania struck. Branch lines 
were planned and some built even to 
places innocent of a horse. Some cried 
caution but a forebear of John Crosbie, 
with a few nice contracts in the bag him- 
self, roared in the legislature that, ‘‘The 
voice of the people is the will of God!’’ 

One of Joey Smallwood’s early 
achievements was to walk the 500 miles 
of the Newfoundland railway to start a 
union, collecting 50 cents in dues from 
each recruit. Some unkind persons still 
claim that he could not have otherwise af- 
forded to get married. Another damnable 
lie, I’m sure. 

Where I grew up, the evening’s recrea- 
tion was to walk three miles to the station 
to see the train. A few times a week there’d 
be passengers get on or off. If we knew 
this we’d put on a brisker step and one 
of our number would say, ‘‘Let’s get in 
there early to hark at them roarin’ and 
bawlin’, what?”’ 

There didn’t seem to be much dif- 
ference in arrivals or departures. Folks 
in those days took their travel seriously. 
They grappled and hugged one another 
and wept and wailed in high Victorian 
fashion. 

They might be going or coming 50 
miles or 5,000, for five days or forever 
but these outbursts of grief or joy seem- 
ed as gloriously soppy to us adolescent 
louts as The Death of Little Nell. 

Of course, the railway did take tens 
of thousands of Newfoundlanders away 
forever and, after many long years, 
brought some of us back. In 1963, I sat 
in a day coach from Toronto to home for 
a fare of, if memory serves, $28.50. It was 
a bargain however you cut it. 

That jostling, doddering tinker toy of 
a Bullet was the unlikely object of heavy 
sentiment, almost a tribal memory. Her 
demise stirred much of the population to 
a blind fury. Objectivity had nothing to 
do with it. 

Passenger service ended nearly 20 
years ago. Today’s deal is said to be that 
if CN is allowed to rip up its rails for good, 
Ottawa will give us $1 billion to upgrade 
the highway. 

Eight years ago, Frank Moores, then 
premier, termed any such tradeoff 
blackmail. Some say young Alfie has a 
similar attitude. With an eye to the past, 
I would never bet against CN. 

Another piece of the Rock’ll be but- 
ted and shattered by the devil’s head. 
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Better ideas 
are what Pella 
is all about. 


The wide range of Pella windows and doors will give 
you better ideas for your home. Whether you're 
replacing leaky, energy wasting doors or windows or 
putting on a new addition, Pella has the style and 
quality you need. Windows and doors that don't 
need painting on the outside with the beauty of , 
wood on the inside, Pella Slimshade that a 
puts privacy and light control at your 
fingertips, Pella’s unique double glazing 
system, single lever locks and much more. 
Before you buy windows and doors for 
replacement, renovation or new construction 
see the complete line of Pella products at our 
showrooms in Dartmouth, Saint John and 
St. John’s or write for 
free literature. 


Please send me your 
FREE literature on: A 


O Windows © Doors C Sunrooms C Skylights 
*Tick appropriate box. 


ROBERT HUNT CORPORATION 
Established 1962 


Mail coupon or visit our showroom 
for more information. 
58 Wright Ave., Dartmouth, N.S. B3B 1H3 469-6550 
358 Rothesay Ave., Saint John, N.B. E2J 2C4 693-2128 
9 Riverview Ave., Mount Pearl, Nfld. A19 1L9 368-8354 
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SPECIAL OLD RYE WHISKY 
WHISKY CANADIEN 
750 ml 40% alc/vol. 
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There was a time when men 
paddled birchbark canoes down 
the turbulent Thompson River. 

Men with a vision anda 
dream exploring what was to 


Glenbow Archives | 
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become the greatest country in 
the world. 

Today, the river challenges 
men and women in inflatable 
rubber rafts running the white 
boulder-choked water, hopping 
from eddy to eddy, then slipping 
through narrow chutes and 
plunging over small falls. 

Then afterwards — enjoying 
the warmth of an evening fire 
with new friends and com- 
panions with whom they have 
shared the exhilarating white 
water experience. 

That's the spirit. 

The Canadian Spirit. 


Canadian Spirit 6 Year Old in the traditional 
decanter bottle is a subtly blended rye whisky that 
has been patiently aged and carefully charcoal 
mellowed in seasoned oak casks to make it 
smoother than ever before. 


Canadian Spirit Rye Whisky 


For the taste that’s truly Canadian. 


